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Events of the Beck. 


Tue German Military Party is once more in the 
ascendant, and under its pressure the idea of concluding 
a friendly peace with Russia, which at first seemed to 
inspire Herr von Kiihlmann and Count Czernin, has 
been brusquely abandoned. When Trotsky withdrew 
from Brest, and declared the state of war at an end, but 
refused to sign a treaty of peace, the German authorities 
lost little time in announcing that on their side war was 
resumed. They had granted an armistice only in order 
to conclude peace; and since this object was unattain- 
able, a state of war automatically returned. A general 
advance was thereupon undertaken along the whole 
Russian Front from Riga to Luck (in the Ukraine). 
The Russian trenches were found to be deserted, and the 
town of Dvinsk (across the Dvina) was occupied almost 
without resistance. The Bolshevik orders to the Army 
were apparently first to try to engage in “ mass”’ con- 
versations with the German troops, and if this method 
failed, to resist. A show of force has sufficed to bring 
the Lenin-Trotsky Government to a capitulation. They 
,have announced in a wireless message to Berlin their 
readiness, under protest, to accept the conditions 
dictated by the Central Powers at Brest. These are the 
surrender of the whole Borderland, including Riga and 
the Moon Islands, with a “ disguised ’’ indemnity. The 
sum demanded was originally £800,000,000, but this was 
reduced to £300,000,000. This is presumably repre- 
sented as the equivalent of the damage done by Russian 
forces in East Prussia, Galicia, and possibly Poland. 
The Central Powers did from the first claim compensa- 
tion for damage done. But 
badly with Count 


this big figure contrasts 


Czernin’s pledge to take neither 





a yard of Russian territory nor a penny of Russia’ 
money. 
* * * 

THE brutality of this renewed offensive against a 
State which had laid down its arms, the exaction of a 
large indemnity from a bankrupt government and a 
starving people, and the demand for the cession of these 
vast territories with no honest guarantees for the self- 
determination of their people, exhibit German policy in 
all its naked cynicism. We have tried to believe in a 
real change of tendency on the part of its civilian 
statesmen. This development is proof that the Junkers 
are still in the ascendant. The reaction all over the 
world against this predatory violence will be swift and 
strong, and the hope of a good peace depends now on 
the will and ability of the Reichstag to assert itself. 
We have little hope that it will do so immediately. For 
a fortnight past, even the Liberal papers show signs of 
a concerted “ propaganda’’ offensive against the Bol- 
sheviks, who are now represented as the ruthless foes of 
all order and decent government. Their doings in 
Finland, the Baltic provinces, and the Ukraine are 
collected, and so presented as to suggest that all Russia 
is calling for a German army to restore order. A 
neutral traveller returning from Petrograd is quoted in 
the official ‘North German Gazette’’ as stating that 
even in Petrograd all grades of society see in the coming 
of the Germans their only hope. Formal requests have 
come from the unoccupied parts of the Baltic provinces, 
from Letts, it is said, and Esthonians, as well as from 
Germans, calling for German intervention. 
states that the entire “ Baltic ”’ 
“ outlawed,’’ 


One report 
landlord caste has been 
and may be placed under arrest. This 
exaggerated, but perhaps not wholly untrue—is 
evidently being used to justify any degree of aggression 
against the Bolshevik régime. 

* * 


WE may look for Socialist protests from Germany. 
In Austria, the disgust at Prussian violence towards 
Russia is more widespread, and is apparently official, for 
the Austrian Government did not share in the new 
offensive against Russia, and took no pains to conceal its 
wholly different attitude. The hope of a change of mind 
in Germany now rests mainly upon the attitude of the 
masses. Following upon the recent Reichstag election 
at Bautzen in Saxony (a seat which has always been Con- 
servative, and which the Majority Socialists have just 
won), comes a no less interesting portent from the 
Catholic Rhineland. Two Catholic candidates contested 
the Coblentz-St. Gear (Reichstag) seat. The unofficial 
candidate, a priest named Greber, who stood for an 
advanced peace programme, won by 5,287 votes against 
4,609 cast for General Baron von Steinecker, the official 
Centre candidate. It is clear, however, that the mass 
movement in Germany is a peace movement, and not a 
revolutionary movement. ‘‘ Vorwiirts’’ insists that 
Bolshevism is neither Socialism nor Democracy, and 
riaintains that there are no German Bolsheviks. 

* * . 

Tue protests of the Poles against some details of the 
separate peace with the Ukraine, especially the cession 
of Kholm, have developed with amazing vigor and 


news 
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unanimity. The Provisional Ministry of Warsaw has 
resigned in a body. In all the Polish towns there are 
strikes or processions, and the theatres are closed and 
black flags displayed. Aristocratic Austrian Poles are 
returning their orders and decorations, and the whole 
body of Polish deputies has gone into opposition. This 
particular case is not a strong one, historical claims 
apart, for Kholm has a Ukrainian majority. But the 
Poles are faced by other probable injustices of a much 
worse kind, e.g., the threatened annexation of Lodz to 


Prussia. The latest news is that these protests have 
succeeded. The Austrian Premier, von _ Seidler, 


announces that Kholm will not at once revert to the 
Ukraine, and that a mixed commission will decide later 
on racial grounds, and according to the wishes of the 
population, what its fate shall be. This is an important 
concession of a great principle, and had it been made by 
Germany instead of Austria, we might have hoped for 
the extension of this precedent to other parts of the 
Borderland. Why was no mixed commission suggested 
by either side at Brest? 
* % * 

THE manifest contradiction between the Versailles 
manifesto and President Wilson’s reply to Counts 
Czernin and Hertling, led us to ask whether he shared 
the responsibility for the political decisions of the 
Versailles Council. The answer has been given in 
substantially identical terms by the correspondents of 
the “ Times’’ and the “ Daily News.’’ Mr. Wilson 
shares in the military, but not in the political decisions 
of Versailles. With the former he is in full agreement. 
In the political discussions he was represented only by 
the Secretary of the Embassy, who sat there with a 
watching brief—as a reporter in short, but not as a 
plenipotentiary. This piece of news leaves the door 
open to a further exchange of views—at all events, 
between Count Czernin and Mr. Wilson. The hope of 
peace rests now with Austria; for until Germany is 
ready to revise the ruthless terms which she has dictated 
to Russia, her rulers cannot .be partners in “a peace 
of reconciliation.’” None the less, even to Germany, 
where the Fatherland Party and the military clique 
represent only a dwindling faction, powerful though 
it may be, the answer must be discriminating and, 
in the best sense of the word, political. If the 
Junkers are in the ascendant for the moment, that is 
largely the consequence of the reckless mistakes of 
British and French policy. Here we welcome an apt 
suggestion of Sir John Simon that our next declaration 
of war-aims should be made in formal conjunction with 
America. There is the true way out of the growing and 
disastrous confusion of Allied policy. 

* + x 

Ir was impossible to read without emotion those 
brief official details of the defence of the Bourlon- 
Moeuvres Front by the men of the 2nd Division, and of 
those famous Territorial divisions, the 47th London 
and the 56th London, on November 30th last, when the 
enemy countered at Cambrai. The description con- 
tinually occurs in the report, ‘‘ wiped cut.’?’ The men 
faced a storm the suddenness and weight of which would 
have daunted any troops; and they withstood it. They 
were “wiped out ’'; but they saved the British line. 
But for their fidelity, the Guards would never have had 
the chance, which was seized later, to recover our 
position on the southern half of the Cambrai salient. 
Captain Stone and Lieutenant Benzecry, with their men 
(the Poplar and Stepney Rifles), “ although ordered to 
withdraw to the main line, elected to remain with the 
rearguard. The rearguard was seen fighting to the last. 
There was no survivor.’’ An isolated company of the 
13th Battalion the Essex Regiment held a council of its 
two surviving officers, Lieut. J. D. Robinson and 
2nd-Lieut. E. L. Corps, and some sergeants. All 
decided to fight to the last; and they sent back runners 
to headquarters with news of this decision. “It is 
impossible to estimate the value of this magnificent 
fight to the death, which relieved the pressure on the 
main line of defence.’”’ We do not know the names of 
these self-offered victims, and we never shall. But their 
devotion shines out beside the tale of political intrigue 
that stands beside it. These we lose; those we have 
always with us. 














THE first phase of Labor’s intervention in the war 
has been successfully inaugurated. The Inter-Allied 
Socialist Conference has met in London after a pre- 
liminary negotiation in Paris. There are some gaps 
in the representation. American Labor is in the hands 
of Mr. Gompers, who is merely reactionary, and the 
Labor parties of the Dominions are not available. Oiher- 
wise the body is complete. It has been divided into Com- 
missions on British war-aims, economic and territorial 
problems, the League of Nations, and the organization 
of an International Conference. Mr. Ogden, the Chair- 
man of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade 
Union Congress, who welcomed the delegates, declared 
for a ‘clean peace’ and a union of Labor forces against 
the Jingo Press, secret diplomacy, and the “ idols’’ of 

corrupt’ alliances and the Balance of Power. The 
Labor Memorandum, with all its faults, was an effort 
to “ bring a mad world back to sanity’’; and it is in 
that spirit that Labor approaches its great task. 
" x ea 


Mr. Lioyp Georce has at length explained the 
changes which led to the dismissal of Sir William 
Robertson and the appointment of Sir Henry Wilson. 
The Versailles Staff is to have ‘‘ executive ’’ powers, and 
the meaning of this term receives apt comment from the 
appointment of the British representative to the Army 
Council “to get rid of the constitutional difficulty that 
someone may be giving orders about English troops who 
is not a member of the Army Council.’’ ‘‘ The Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff is to hold office under the same 
conditions and with the same powers as other Chiefs of 
the Imperial Staff up to the appointment of General 
Robertson remaining the supreme military adviser of the 
British Government.’’ Neither of these statements 
informs us who will determine the force to be retained 
in France, but we take it that will be the réle of the 
Chiefs of the Imperial Staff. In this way, the effect of 
the change is not to secure unity of control; but merely 
the technical unified control of the front between the 
North Sea and the Adriatic. That front is to be cut 
off, self-contained, and handed over to the final direction 
of Versailles, which is too far away for the conduct of 
affairs by the Chief of Staff on/y when the military repre- 
sentatives agree. 

* % * 

Tis paradox emerges from Mr. Lloyd George’s 
statement. If the military representatives disagree, as 
one would think in crises they might be expected to 
disagree, or if the Commander-in-Chief does not approve, 
the Governments are to decide, and the adviser of the 
British Government is to be the Chief of Staff. So far 
as we can read the process, unity of control merely 
means that there is a new body to be consulted before 
action is taken. This may be a further check upon 
imprudent action, but it can hardly commend itself as 
the apparatus to deal with sudden crises. And what 
becomes of the objection to the Chief of Staff holding 
the position, or holding it through a deputy if, in the 
case of disagreement, he must still be consulted? Mr. 
Lloyd George gave it as his judgment that the British 
representative could not be the Deputy of the Chief of 
the Imperial Staff because the latter “ was not in touch 
with the everyday developments nor with the arguments 
that were advanced,’’ and it. would be impracticable for 
him to consult with ‘‘ a Chief who was a hundred miles 
away.’’ Yet by the apparatus that is set up, this Chief, 
a hundred miles away and out of touch with the situation, 
will advise the Government! Such are Mr. George’s 


ideas of organization. 
* * a 


Tue real effect of the change is that the Government 
has two advisers with regard to France, and apparently 
a limited liability. The ‘“ Executive ’’ powers will only 
extend to the Armies on the Western Front, and Sir 
Henry Wilson will advise as to what they should be. For 
the rest Mr. Lloyd George has considerably emancipated 
himself from the necessity of consulting any one man, 
and he has a free hand to indulge in any extra-European 
or Eastern adventure. He may reasonably expect the 
Chief of Staff, shut off from the immediate control of 
strategy on the Western Front, to be willing to initiate or 
carry out some Eastern schemes. There is but one com- 
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ment we need make on such possibilities. Mr. Hoover 
stated that only 7 per cent. of food shipments were lost 
in 1917 by the U-boat warfare. We must then trace the 
present shortage of food to the diversion of shipping for 
transport. There must, in any case, be greater calls on 
this factor during the next six months for the American 
troops, and when they have reached Europe for their 
supply. How can anyone contemplate further calls upon 
shipping? We have much more reason to fear amateur 
warfare than U-boat warfare. 
* * * 

Sir Witi1am Rosertson is not a genius; but he is 
one of our most experienced, prudent, and far-seeing 
soldiers. His successor is a profound contrast. He has 
many of the accidents of genius. He is brilliant at 
times. He is said to be a man of charm. But there are 
few soldiers who know the men who would compare his 
;-4gment with that of Sir William Robertson. Sir 

‘enry Rawlinson has had one of the odd careers of the 
war. He had first a roving commission to relieve 
Antwerp or assist in covering the Belgian retreat ; and 
his troops landed in Belgium, and awaited the approach 
of a large German army. Then he fell back to the south, 
and his 7th Division fought through memorable days, 
leaving the bulk of its men about Ypres. He fought 
later at Neuve Chapelle, at Loos, and on the Somme, 
with a dogged tenacity and some average competence. 
Compared with General Foch, he must seem a little thin, 
and there are numbers of other officers one might have 
selected for Versailles before him. But he must know 
most of what this war can teach. Hardly a general, 
except Haig, has had his varied experience; and his 
judgment is usually sound. 

* % * 

At no time since the beginning of the war has there 
been so much uncertainty as to the German plans. It is 
about two months since there began to appear in neutral 
papers reports of an impending German offensive on the 
Western Front. It was extraordinarily well advertised, 
and the accounts of massive concentrations in the West 
were served up with every detail that could impress us. 
Trains were counted, and made to show imposing totals ; 
though the most circumstantial accounts of a traffic, 
represented as gigantic, only purported to have seen about 
forty trains, which might take about half a division with 
its subsidiary services. Numbers were worked up to the 
fabulous order, and the German army was credited with 
‘a sort of miraculous power that would enable it to strike 
in Italy, in the Balkans, in Palestine, and in Mesopo- 
tamia at the same time as it was about to deliver a smash- 
ing blow on the West. Yet we should remember that the 
Allied numbers on the same front are greater, their muni- 
tionment better, their guns probably as good and as 
numerous, and their moral at least as good. The offen- 
sive of last year was fought with the Germans appreciably 
outnumbered, and at times out-gunned and out-muni- 
tioned. The offensive against the modern defensive is 
always supposed to require a considerable numerical and 
material superiority. Moreover, German generals, whose 
memories may be expected to go back for at least two 
years, must know that the Western Front is not a very 
hospitable terrain 

But if we examine the statistics of German trench 
raids, which ought to show some sign of the sector of 
attack, if an attempt is to be made to break the line, we 
find that Verdun, the Aisne sector, Alsace, Cambrai, and 
Lens are the favorite fields of adventure. But Verdun 
has had more than double the raids of any other sector, 
and it cannot be a question of mere observation, since 
the Germans are worse off on many other parts of the 
line. The French raids have been most frequent in 
Champagne: There is little to be gleaned from this 
survey, though any blow across the Meuse, which should 
cut off Verdun, if combined with an offensive through 
Champagne, would offer a fascinating prospect to the 
German imagination. In a word, what we have to 
expect is that the Germans will strike with all their 
strength, if at all. But that they should strike soon 
hardly seems probable in the light of the renewed calls 
they must make on transport for the Russian advance. 
If they choose to deliver an offensive on the Western 





Front, the probabilities are they will not do more than 
inflict and suffer losses. 
7 it 

THE wastage of a continued offensive would exhaust 
the known forces of Germany, great as they are, and we 
are bound to expect that an attack, if it is to be made, 
will be arranged so as to achieve immediate and decisive 
success. There are two ways in which an offensive. on 
the Western Front might be conducted. The enemy 
might retire and endeavour to get round the flanks of 
a following army, as Hindenburg did at Tannenberg. If 
the withdrawal were to be over difficult. ground, such as 
that of the Laon massif, the prospect might seem to be 
attractive. The other and more obvious plan is to 
attempt a breach in the Allied line. “ Fabius ’’ recently 
gave the conditions of success in such an offensive. The 
depth of penetration would have to reach ten miles, and 
the breach would have to be twelve miles long at least 
The penetration to this depth would have to be made 
very rapidly, for otherwise the defensive would not 
break down. On the Western Front the maximum 
depth reached in a day is about five miles; but the ease 
with which it was achieved seems to suggest that, with 
the requisite surprise and suflicient numbers, the dis 
tance might be doubled. It would be almost beyond the 
bounds of possibility without a striking surprise; and 
if Cambrai had not happened, we should be inclined to 
regard it in that light. But with tanks and vas, and 
with favorable weather conditions, a momentary breach 
might possibly be made. , 

* 

But they probably realize that their position is at 
stake. The militarist party can hardly hope to survive 
this war unless they can make an advantageous peace 
soon; and they certainly appreciate the only way in 
which they can achieve victory. They have not secured 
it, and the thorough realist viewing the war-map would 
say they cannot be victorious. But if they can redeem 
Germany’s future, which is at present in the hands of 
the Allies, they must inflict upon the Allies such defeats 
as will cause them to come to terms. The enemy’s only 
way out is a successful, 7.¢., immediately successful, 
effensive on the Western Front. If and how this can 
be conducted are questions of tlic highest importance to 
us. There may be 190 German divisions on the 
Western Front, as against between 150 and 160 
during last summer. There are, therefore, some 
thirty additional divisions in reserve, making seventy 
five divisions in all. Each division has between 7,000 and 
8,000 bayonets ; and we can probably allow another twenty 
or thirty divisions, sooner or later, from the Russian 
Front. 

7 * 7 

Mr. MacpHERson gave a reply of unusual audacity 
(even for him) when he told Mr. King that the provision 
of brothels for British soldiers was a matter for the French 
authorities alone, and that the Government. would take 
no action about it. The answer was simply not true. 
The action which our authorities can take (and did, we 
are informed, take at an earlier period of the war) is to 
put brothels out of bounds for the soldiers, as the 
American authorities put them. Now they are placed 
at Cayeux, Havre, and elsewhere, within bounds. Who 
does this? And does even the War Office dare to suggest 
that the French authorities maintain brothels for the 
use of the British Army, like the place at Cayeux? If 
the War Office had a mind, this vile business could be 
put an end to with a stroke of the pen. It is not done; 
and Mr. Macpherson stands in his place to make France 
the scapegoat for our sins. 

* * * 
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Holitics and Affairs. 


MR. GEORGE'S MASTER-STROKE. 


Mr. Luioyp Grorce has this week achieved the master- 
stroke of his policy. He has got rid of our best strategist, 
and he has put the worst journalism in Britain in control of 
our case for the war. The twotransactions give an accurate 
guide to the mind of their author. Sir William Robert- 
son has saved the country from innumerable follies ; he 
has not been able to save himself from the inevitable 
consequence of averting them. If we have still ships 
enough to ward off starvation from our shores and men 
enough to withstand the German thrust in France and 
Flanders, we must thank Sir William Robertson. If 
British soldiers have ceased to fight under an effective 
British control, and have come under an Aulic Council, 
on which their representatives sit in a small 
minority, we must thank the man who has superseded him. 
No word of disparagement of France and her magnificent 
effort need pass our lips. But a British writer is still 
free to hold that the power of Britain—the mainstay of 
the European Alliance, and the pith of its resistance to 
the German Power—is not a thing to be bartered away, 
or needlessly diminished. Mr George has taken care 
that the true case against the Versailles Council should 
not be stated in the House of Commons. Nevertheless, 
it is clear that General Robertson’s struggle has been for 
the right to go there with adequate power to represent 
his country’s army and interests, and that this power has 
been withheld on the fiat of a British Minister. The 
French Army appears at Versailles, now the seat of an 
executive and far-reaching power over the disposition of 
the Allied forces, in the person of her most brilliant 
General. And General Foch is armed with the authority 
that attaches to the Chief of the Staff. The British Army, 
on the other hand, speaks through a General who is not 
the Chief of the Staff ; and that official, in his turn, will in 
future address it and the British Commander-in-Chief 
in an inferior and curtailed capacity. There is thus a 
triple loss of power to our arms. Since General Foch’s 
return to Versailles, we lose there. We lose again in 
the diminished power of our own Chief of the Staff. 
We lose a third time in the new “ executive’’ powers 
conferred on the junta at Versailles. The only British 
personage who gains is Mr. George himself. He made 
much of the difficulty of communicating with the home 
authorities when an exceptional stress of military 
matters calls for an immediate decision. But there is 
such an instrument as the telephone, and in future it is 
clear that this particular form of communication from 
Versailles will be directed to himself. After a long 
struggle with mere experts like Robertson and Haig, 
Mr. George attains this long-coveted control of war 
strategy. That, in brief, is the path by which Sir 
William Robertson has stepped down from the com- 
mand of the British Army to the command of the Wash. 
Mr. George chose to assume that at some unrevealed 
stage of this transaction he had secured Sir William’s 
assent to it, save for a trifling reserve on a “ constitu- 
tional ’’ point. He mistook his man. There are still 
public servants in England willing to seal their devotion 
with the ruin of their career. 

However, if the England of Mr. George seems a bad 
place for honesty and competeice, it resembles an earlier 
Empire in being a good one for janissaries and 


sycophants. It may have lost the services of Mr. 


Asquith, Mr. Henderson, Sir John Jellicoe, and Sir 








William Robertson. But it is the richer for their 
executioners, and when Lord Northcliffe, Lord Rother- 
mere, and Lord Beaverbrook have been joined by Mr. 
Bottomley, the ‘‘ stunt ’’ Press will stand as one wall 
against the over-estimated power of Prussianism. In 
the new hierarchy of spiritual forces resisting this 
invasion, we are a little at a loss to define the place 
assigned to Lord Northcliffe. He is to be the new 
director of our war propaganda in foreign countries. We 
are not informed whether Lord Northcliffe’s descent on 
Hunland is to be achieved by aeroplane, or by. some 
more earthly mode of penetration. But we should have 
thought, if it were contemplated at all, that it would have 
been wise to conceal its author’s identity. . For if we pre- 
sent the German Armies with our hottest fire and our 
deadliest devices of slaughter, we can at least aim at 
giving the German civilians our best kind 
literary bombshell, fired from the most effective angle. 
Our enemy propaganda cannot be presumed to be 
seeking the conversion of Hindenburg. Its objective 
must be the halting mind of German Liberalism. It 
must be busy manufacturing for the benefit of the 
German non-annexationists the convincing proof of our 
moderate, non-aggressive war-aims, and making them 
shine like stars through the camouflage of the Secret 
Treaties. Mr. George’s plan is to put this business into 
the hands of the director of the great anti-Liberal and 
Imperialist newspaper whose proclaimed policy is to 
fix the western border of Germany at the left bank of the 
Rhine, and to whose satellites every German is a 
“Hun,’’ and the extinction of the German Empire the 
proper end of the war. We are to reach the German 
Socialists through the publicist who has never ceased to 
deride them, who treated their strike against militarism 
as an arranged manceuvre, and whose normal attitude 
to Labor is to misrepresent it. There are indeed many 
acts of Lord Northcliffe’s journalism which are likely to 
gain him a good hearing in militarist circles in 
“Hunland.” There was his part in fomenting the 
Ulster rebellion, and its accompanying mutiny among 
British officers, and magnifying these events to the 
attentive ear of Baron von Kiihlmann. To these 
classical services to its country’s arms and diplomacy, 
the Northcliffe Press has since added some minor benefits 
in the depreciation of its military effort, the denigration 
of its most famous soldier, and the dismissal of its best 
admiral and ablest strategist. Mindful, we suppose, of 
these triumphs, Mr. George has presented it with fresh 
worlds to conquer. Lord Northcliffe has become a bit of 
the British Government ; able in his person, and through 
the hundred mouths of his press, to show the German 
people the kind of thing we mean when we talk of policy, 
and the kind of man we choose to embody it to them. 
Lord Northcliffe may therefore spare his agents any 
physical descent on German soil. They have already 
made their spiritual entry through the columns of the 
“Daily Mail.’? There they speak the tongue of 
Shakspere and uphold the faith of Milton. There they 
inflame and protract the war, feed the German belief in 
it, and present their picture of Britain as the distracted 
home of a race of decadents and megalomaniacs. There 
they forward and illustrate Mr. Lloyd George’s profound 
conception of British policy, his prudent direction of the 
strategy of the war, his wise selection and promotion of 
its moral agents. No great blame to them. The power 
of the Northcliffe Press stands for the abdication of the 
higher regulating forces in British life. Lord Northcliffe 
saw a vacant place in our social system, and he took it. 
He found Parliament enfeebled ; the spirit of Liberalism 
dying, and that of a true educated democracy not yet 
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born ; and in great masses of British folk a low standard 
of thinking, a powerful appetite for pleasure and excite- 
ment. He isthe Prime Minister of this Britain, and is now 
purposely chosen to be the ambassador of its mind. 
Peace and its problem of an evolutionary order are not 
for him; his province lies in the immense moral 
In that respect his appointment 
as a Director of British propaganda merely sum- 
marises and accentuates his undoubted influence over 


confusion of war. 


the mind of the people, while it consummates the 
tragedy of their misdirection. No mere political 
change, even of the most thoroughgoing kind, can rid 
us of Lord Northcliffe, even though it rescues us from 
Mr. George. That is essentially a work of “self- 
determination.’’ There is not an atom of proof that 
anything that the Northcliffe Press has said or done, 
any one of its arts of flattery or abuse, has helped us to, 
win the war. But it is, if you please, the voice of war- 
passion. It is anger and fear, and unwillingness to live 
for anything but anger and fear. And its sovereignty 
ends with the returning reign of conscience and reason, 
which only a true democracy can impose. 





THE DIFFICULTY OF SELF-DETERMINATION 


BrRENNus has thrown his barbaric sword into the scale. 
The political play between the civilians at Brest-Litovsk 
is ended by the brutal intervention of the German Army. 
Trotsky’s ingenious notion of refusing to make either 
war or the peace had a certain subtlety, but subtlety 
does not trouble Junker generals. They have struck 
their blow, and scored their victory It is one of those 
successes which bring shame alike to victor, vanquished, 
Such a victory is a defeat for human 
‘teach a 


and spectator. 
nature. The aim of the General Staff was to 
lesson ’’ to the Bolsheviks at home and abroad who had 
dared to provoke strikes in Berlin and Vienna. The 
sequel will be interesting: it is interesting already. The 


‘ 


moral revolt of Austria is general, outspoken, and 
official, and her contemptuous disgust at this coarse abuse 
of strength must deepen her discontent, and loosen an 
alliance which has long ceased to have any element of 
cordiality or confidence. That risk, we may be sure, is 
evident to all Germans who think politically. The anger 
of the Socialists is likely to be outspoken now that 


the Reichstag has met again. At its last session 
Herr Scheidemann had reached the point of asking 
“what devil” had possessed the German nego- 


tiators at Brest, to cause them to ruin its promise. 
He is now in a position to name that devil. It is the 
same spirit of insolent militarism which invaded Belgium. 
Workers all over the world have their sense of solidarity 
and honor; the German General Staff has chosen to 
challenge it by its aggression against Socialist Russia. 
Sooner or later, it will teach the soldiers that there are 
limits to the power of the sword. 

Meanwhile, the separate peace with the Ukraine 
has made the borderland more uncomfortable for its 
German overlords than at any moment since the retreat 
of the Grand Duke Nicholas. The Polish nation seems 
to be on strike. There is, or has been, a general indus- 
trial strike in Warsaw, and the Municipal Council is 
said to have subsidised them from the rates. The 
Provisional Ministry, which had just been allowed to 
begin the definite work of national reorganization by 
calling together a Diet to draft an electoral law, has 
resigned in a body. In Austria the Polish deputies 





have gone over to the opposition. The gains of “a 
peace of shreds and patches’’ are evidently doubtful. 
We have every right to point to this moral; but in the 
particular issue which has embroiled the Germans with 
the Poles, we doubt whether the Polish case is at its 
strongest. They claim for their State the district of 
Kholm, which has been allotted to the Ukraine. It is true 
that it was a part of the “ Congress” Kingdom of Poland, 
and so far the Poles have a good historical claim. 
The Government of the late Tsar had, moreover, 
detached Kholm from “the governments of the Vis- 
tula,’’ to use the bureaucracy’s euphemism for Poland, 
in 1913. The majority of the population is Ukrainian, 
and we have before us a map, issued by a Polish Com- 
mittee, which gives the percentage of Poles in its popula- 
tion as 39. The passionate anxiety of the Poles about 
this district is none the less intelligible, because they 
have little ground for expecting a just settlement in 
other directions. To say nothing of the Polish regions 
of Prussia, they cannot be sure even of the genuinely 
Polish part of Austrian Galicia, and, worst of all, they 
are threatened with extensive “ rectifications’’ of their 
western frontier for Germany’s benefit. The latest 
rumor is that the wealthy industrial city and district 
of Lodz is to be annexed to Prussia. Since others respect 
their rights so little, it is small wonder that they press 
their historical claims. While a Polish democrat asks 
only for the rights of genuinely Polish populations, a 
Polish reactionary dreams of the vanished Empire, 
which ruled over subject Lithuanians, ‘‘ White 
Russians,’ and Ukrainians. 

There is another complication. The Polish King 
dom, as it receded, left the Polish landiord behind it. 
The district of Brest-Litovsk, for example, has only 8 per 
cent. of Poles, but they own 43 per cent. of the soil. 
Other indisputably Ukrainian provinces show 11, 7, and 
4 per cent. of Poles, but these own 46, 53, and 41 per 
cent. of the soil. Thus the land question emerges above 
the race question, as it does everywhere in the late 
Russian Empire, and when one learns that the 
Ukrainian Rada has nationalized all the soil without 
compensation to the owners, one readily understands that 
it is not popular among the Poles. The Bolsheviks may 
call it ‘‘ middle-class,’’ but the Poles see its color as a 
deep revolutionary red. 


The same complication, in a 
different setting, appears in the Baltic Provinces. There 
the landlords, with about 7 per cent. of the population, 
are Germans, and it is rather for social than political 
reasons that they are leaning on German aid against the 
Bolshevik revolution. The landed and propertied classes 
of Esthonia are inviting the Germans to invade it. In 
Lithuaria, the Catholic Bishop of Kovno, who seems to 
lead the propertied classes, while asking for 
dence,’’ declares that Lithuania must. b« 
State, founded on a Christian and Conservative basis, 
that it will 
Everywhere in the East the class 


‘ indepen- 
‘a monarchical 


? 


and adds that ‘‘ it goes without saying ”’ 


“Jean on Germany.”’ 
war cuts across the race war and the Imperial war, and 
if we must presently face the fact that Roumania is 
making a separate peace with the Centra! Powers, it will 
be a natural arrangement that its landed class should 
take shelter with the others in the shadow of an Empire 
Ultimately, it 
was the dread of revolution which stcod in the way of any 
honest adoption of “ self-determination ’’ at Brest. The 
acceptance of Trotsky’s terms would have meant the 
prompt emergence of powerful Socialist parties, probably 
as majorities, in all the border provinces. German 


which seems immune from revolutions. 


Liberals, like Herr Naumann, asked how one can at the 
same time concede “ self-determination ”’ to races inclined 
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to revolution, and yet avoid the consequence of revolu- 
ticn.* 

The problem of securing an_ honest handling of 
nationality in Eastern Europe is becoming inconceiv- 
ably complicated. If one had a wishing-wand, one 
might take an ethnographical map, draw provisional 
frontiers upon it, and then bid the people of each area 
to vote freely (all troops being withdrawn) for a Con- 
stituent Assembly, which should draft a Constitution, 
and decide either for complete independence or for one 
degree of association or another with Russia, Germany, 
or Austria. That is “self-determination."’ What 
hinders, apart from the mere obstructive reactionary 
dislike of the Prussian Junker and the Old-World 
diplomatist? There are three hindrances: (1) The 
personal dread of Baltic barons, Polish landowners, 
and Roumanian magnates, with all their clerical, legal, 
and financial satellites, that any radical application of 
self-determination must make for social revolution, and 
the sympathetic dread of the propertied class elsewhere, 
but especially in Prussia, that if social changes begin 
on the Vistula they may spread to the Rhine. (2) The 
desire of the German industrial producer to have in these 
Border regions a secure market and an open source of raw 
material. This desire passes readily into the egoistic 
claim to monopolise this market. (3) The anxiety which 
no people that looks forward to another spell of the armed 
peace and dreads “encirclement ’’ can avoid, when it 
reflects that the result of this free vote might be to range 
five or six million bayonets from this Borderland against 
it in the next war. Apart altogether from the working of 
any ‘“ Devil’’ (to use Herr Scheidemann’s word), three 
perfectly rational, though self-regarding, motives stand 
in the way of any honest nationalistic self-determination. 
The result is the crafty, halting, insincere, shoddy 
Kiihlmann-Czernin compromise. The troops of occupation 
are to remain; native, but highly conservative, councils 
are to preside over the vote ; the alternative of restoration 
to Russia is excluded ; if the vote is cast for “ indepen- 
dence,’’ subsequent proceedings will arrange for some 
form of Austro-German beginning or protectorate. This 
may not be formal “ annexation *’; but it is not free self- 
determination, nor will it yield the reality of sovereign 
independence. 

When one surveys these difficulties, the conclusion 


emerges that “ self-determination” is not to be got 
without larger changes in the world. The Free 


Trader sees how much simpler it would be if Free 
Trade were the rule: the anxiety over markets would 
be gone. The Pacifist follows him with the equally 
cogent remark that the “ balance of power ’’ will always 
stand in the way until we get disarmament. The 
Socialist points to the raging class-war in the East, and 
asks whether nationality can anywhere be secured until 
that issue is settled. We are in the familiar quandary 
how to acclimatize any really fundamental reform in 
any atmosphere save that of Utopia. The Bolsheviks 
were not nearly so naive as they seemed when they 
called for “ self-determination ’’ all round. They saw 
that it meant revolution all round, and that is what 
they wanted. To the rest of us it seems that they have 
delayed the solution by forcing the pace. For our part, 
we are more convinced than ever, by these hapless 
experiments, that the solution must begin at the far 
end of the problem. We shall not reach our goal if we 
start with the territorial questions. We must begin 
with the League of Nations, and get with it, if not Free 
Trade, at least “economic. peace”; if not absolute 
disarmament, at least an escape from the “ balance of 
power.’’ When the not unreasonable alarms of man- 
kind are somewhat quietened, they may be persuaded to 
allow their borderlands a free choice and genuine 
liberty. That consummation can come only from a 
general peace which is also a peace of reconciliation. 








*The comment of this apostle of a sort of Christian Liberal- 
Socialism, is worth quoting: “If the Russian Government wishes to 
avail itself of the right of self-determination of the Border peoples, in 
order to submerge them with communistic propaganda, we have every 
inducement to be on our guard that this shall not be done by methods 
of terrorism. We desire and demand the free expression of the opinion 
of the Poles, Lithuanians, and Courlanders, but we will not sacrifice 
them to an experiment in revolution. How that ean be avoided 
without abridging their rights, is one of the root questions for Brest- 
Litovsk.”--"" Die Hilfe,” January 17th 








PRESIDENT WILSON’S SPEECH IN GERMANY. 


Tue Germany into which President Wilson’s masterly 
declaration has entered like a sharp dividing sword, 
consists, roughly speaking, of three parts. There are 
the annexationists on the one hand, and supporters of 
peace by understanding on the other. Uneasily 
suspended between them in the effort to cover a disunited 
land with the appearance of unity, there is the Govern- 
ment. The Government has no backing in the country 
(like the Government of Mr. George), because no one in 
the country knows what. its policy 1s. The Reichstag 
Majority, excluding the National-Liberals, support it on 
the supposition that its policy is based on the July 
Resolution ; but, although Hertling and von Kiihlmann 
did doubtless accept that resolution as the basis of their 
policy, the influence of the military authorities upon the 
civil government is such that their-true intent is wrapped 
in obscurity. 

The aim of any statesmanship worthy the name, 
which realizes that peace will have to be made at some 
time with somebody in Germany, is to force the Govern- 
ment into the arms of the parties of the Left, by making 
it impossible for it any longer to do what it is bound to 
do if no deliberate peace policy is followed by the 
Western Powers—namely, to put forward ambiguous 
declarations whose principal object is to satisfy, or at 
least appease, both the Jingoes and the Peace Party. 
By the Versailles declaration, the Entente Powers have 
sufficiently shown that they have neither the desire nor 
the will to do any such thing. It is true that ultimately 
the arbitrament rests with President) Wilson; but the 
Peace Party in Germany desires peace now, and it knows 
that the real opposition between the policy of the Entente 
Powers and that of President Wilson may retard it. 
Therefore, the question with which the organs of the 
Peace Party accompany their general acceptance of the 
President’s four principles is urgent and real. Can the 
President persuade the Entente Powers to accept those 
principles? In varying forms, with a greater or less 
appearance of anxiety, this is the burden of the comment 
of the Press of the Left in Germany. ‘‘ Germania,’’ the 
official organ of the Centre, indeed declares that ‘‘ in 
view of the Versailles Conference, we cannot consider 
Wilson the duly accredited spokesman of the Entente.’’, 
And in truth there can be little doubt that he is not. 
The ‘‘ Frankfurter Zeitung ’’ and the ‘‘ Berliner Tage 
blatt ’’ admit the divergence between Hertling’s speech 
and Czernin’s, welcome the four principles as the basis 
of negotiation, and ask the question anxiously. The 
“Frankfurter ’’ puts the situation exactly when it 
writes :— 


‘* The view of a peace of understanding, as expressed 
by Wilson, is even to-day shared by the Reichstag 
Majority, which would to-day be still stronger in its 
attitude if not only Wilson but other Entente states 
men would also show their practical readiness for such 
a peace. If Wilson is able to bring his influence to 
bear in this direction, he should do so immediately. The 
less time lost in ending ithis terrible war, the justifica- 
tion for which is long since out of date, the better it 
will be for present and future generations.” 


And the great Liberal organ of Bavaria, tlhe 
‘““Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten,’’ which has lately 
been taking an ever more independent line on the 
question of peace, is yet more emphatic when it declares 
that ‘‘ German statesmen will do well to realize that if 
Germany comes to no modus vivendi with the Wilson 
mentality, it will find in America its richest. and most 
tenacious enemy,’’ because the President is a man 
possessed by the will to see the establishment of peace 
and justice in the world. It is not true, in the Bavarian 
paper’s opinion, that the German Military Party is the 
only obstacle to the peace of the world, but “‘ it is the 
German Reichstag, in conjunction with the German 
Government, which must convince the President of his 
error.”’ 

Not even the Socialists themselves hold a plainer 
language than this. ‘‘ Vorwarts’’ considers that it 
remains to be seen whether it is the pan-Germans or the 
pan-English, the pan-French or ‘‘ perhaps even the pan- 
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Poles, whom Wilson seems to be favoring so remarkably,”’ 
who are the obstacles to a just peace. But it is 
Germany’s turn to act so as to show the world on which 
side the truth lies. The four principles can be accepted 
immediately, but when it comes to carrying them out, 
the clash of Imperialisms will be revealed. The Munich 
Socialist organ admits without more ado that President 
Wilson’s criticism of Hertling is justified. Meanwhile, 
we have to remember that even before the President’s 
speech had been delivered, ‘‘ Germania’’ had declared 
that the Centre would not allow the pan-Germans to 
succeed in their attempt to thrust the Socialists into 
opposition. The Reichstag Majority would remain 
solid. If it was solid before President Wilson’s speech, 
we may be sure it will be doubly solid after, and it will 
be all the stronger if the National-Liberals adhere to tlie 
excellent practice which they have begun of abstaining 
from its meetings. 

So much, then, for the real Reichstag Majority. The 
only material reserve made by any one of its authoritative 
organs is that made by ‘‘ Germania,’’ which affects to 
see in the President’s insistence on a settlement by 
general consent, a desire to have the problems of the 
war settled by a conference of twenty-three States, each 
possessing equal voting power, so that in every point at 
issue the Central Powers would be outvoted by their 
enemies. One can but imagine that this unwarranted 
interpretation of the President’s words is due to the fact 
that ‘‘ Germania ’’ is in comparatively close touch with 
the Government, whose embarrassment was inevitable, 
and is obvious. Thus, the ‘‘ Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung ’’ in the same breath, and almost in the same 
sentence, invites the President to secure the adherence 
of the Entente to his principles, and declares that his 
proposals show that he is aiming at a tyrannical Anglo- 
Saxon world domination. The inspired ‘‘ Kélnische ’ 
evidently found its inspiration very insufficient, for its 
comment reveals that it has not the faintest notion what 


to say. After asserting that the important thing is that 
the President ignored the Versailles Conference, it 


betrays its own bankruptcy by endeavoring to get in a 
feeble Tu quoque, and declaring that the demand that 
all nations should approve the peace gives Germany a 
right to look after the fate of the negroes in the United 
States. It concludes with the statement (by which it 
is itself obviously unconvinced), that the American 
military preparations are bluff. More significant is the 
fact that both these inspired organs are agreed that it 
would be much better if America went back to the 
Monroe doctrine. One can well understand the desire. 
The President’s speech has in fact cornered them both. 
The annexationists, being in a less responsible 
position, simply abandon the attempt to answer the 
speech. Instead, they once again pour out the vials of 
their wrath on the Reichstag Resolution, ‘‘ the only thing 
in Germany,’ as one of them said with a wit quite 
unintentional, ‘‘ that President Wilson likes.’’ It only 
shows, says Krupp’s Berlin organ, how much damage 
that resolution has done us; ‘‘it gives the enemy the 
opportunity to trap any Government that does not openly 
repudiate it.”’ That portion of the Jingo Press which 
is slightly less extreme in tone, insists that President 
Wilson, by demanding an independent Poland, declares 
his intention to cut off East Prussia from Germany. A 
few of the Jingo papers make ‘‘ Germania’s ’’ point about 
the general conference, at which Germany will be 
regularly outvoted. But these variations are of small 
account. The general effect is that the annexationists 
are speechless with rage, which they vent upon the 
Reichstag resolution. And rightly so, for now that their 
attempt to break up the Reichstag Majority over the 
strikes has failed, they know that President Wilson’s 
speech has resurrected, and given a new lease of stronger 
life, to the resolution. 
To have consolidated the real Reichstag Majority, 
and to have isolated the German annexationists once more 
this has been the achievement of President Wilson's 
speech. In vain that wolf in sheep’s clothing, a Pro 
gressive Jingo organ, the ‘‘ Vossische Zeitung,’’ implores 
the Liberal Press to see that it is all a trap, a diabolical 
device by which Wilson counts on securing the one aim 


| 





for which he entered the war, to prevent the consumma- 
tion of that wonderful Russo-German-Japanese alliance, 
which is the will-o’-the-wisp of Georg Bernhard. He is 
forced to confess that 


‘*‘ Wilson’s speech finds alarming acceptance by the 
Berlin Liberal press, which is blind to all his traps; 
and, unfortunately, the comment which is directed 
against Wilson evinces such a gross lack of political 
insight that it weighs as nothing against the other. We 
are confronted, perhaps for the last time, with the 
choice between an understanding with Russia and a 
so-called understanding with Wilson.” 


The understanding with Russia had, unfortunately 
for Bernhard’s argument, already been given up. 
Perhaps it was indeed impossible without a revolution, 
and that a revolution of a very particular kind, in 
Germany. Deep as is discouragement, and the 
hour, the anxiety for a solid peace has only been 
increased thereby. Hertling will have to make such a 
reply to President Wilson as will satisfy the German 
people that the chance of solid peace is not being 
wantonly thrown away. He will certainly make an 
effort still to evade the issue, and postpone the parting 
of the ways if he can. The Versailles declaration gives 
him his only chance. But that will not really avail him, 
for, as the ‘‘ Kélnische Zeitung ’’ said, the important 
thing is that President Wilson ignored the Versailles 
Conference, or, more truly, as the Washington 
correspondent of the ‘‘ Times’’ confessed on Tuesday, 
deliberately dissociated himself from what he regards as 
a political blunder. 





A LEAGUE OF NATIONS—WHEN AND HOW ? 


Unt. last week, the assent given by European states- 
men of the belligerent countries to President Wilson's 
proposal of a League of Nations as the instrument for 
securing world-peacé had been in general terms and in 
@ perfunctory tone. Sut now there is an advance. 
Lord Robert Cecil has announced that he and our 
Foreign Office are considering an actual scheme for such 
a League. This statement, and his communication to 
the representative of Reuter, give a new actuality to the 
proposal. We are not surprised at the cautious note in 
Lord Robert’s communication. Statesmen will, we fear, 
greatly underdo the powers and possibilities of the League. 
Still, it is natural for them to tread with delicacy. They 
will probably agree with Lord Robert that it is unlikely 
that all the Powers would, at the outset, consent to an 
explicit abandonment of the right to defend in the last 
resort by arms what they deem to be their “ vital 
interests.’” This would represent a surrender of 
sovereignty beyond what is asked in any of the more 
considered drafts put forth either in this country, in the 
United States, or in the neutral countries of the Con- 
tinent. It is essential to the success of any scheme that 
States shall not exclude from international considera 
tion differences involving vital interests. But most, if 
not, all, issues of this order would be considered not by 
a Tribunal with powers to enforce an award, but by 
some Committee or Council of Inquiry and Conciliation, 
carrying only the sanction of public opinion and 
possessing no executive. mandate. When, however, 
Lord Robert uses the term ‘“Conference’’ as the 
method for dealing with this class of vital issues, we 
hope that his mind is not turning to a merely ad hoc 
Conference of Foreign Offices, or of their representatives, 
such as has hitherto attempted to realize the Concert 
of the Powers. For, if any adequate security is to be 
furnished through a League of Nations, there will have 
to be a more representative body, free of the ancient and 
now obsolete usages of diplomacy, and in permanent 
sitcing, to which the constituent members of the League 
shall agree to present all differences of every sort not in 
their nature suitable for settlement by a Tribunal or a 
process of arbitration. 

An even more momentous the 


issue is raised by 
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statement that, although a League, in order to be 
‘* perfect,’’ must embrace all civilized nations, “it is 
possible that we may have to begin with a more restricted 
number.’? We agree that the refusal of one or more 
of the great Powers to enter such a League ought not to 
preclude those willing to constitute the League from 
doing so. But it is of the utmost importance to recog- 
nize that a partial League, from which any first-class 
Power was excluded, whether by its own act of refusal or 
otherwise, would at once be disabled from affording 
the security against militarism and war which is its 
prime object. In other words, any high measure of 
success hinges upon every effort being made to induce all 
the belligerent Powers to enter the League at its outset 
on an equal footing. We lay the utmost stress upon this 
condition, because we are aware that attempts are being 
made in some official and unofficial quarters to urge that 
our existing Alliance should forthwith constitute itself 
the nucleus of the League of Nations, trusting to its 
inherent strength and economic resources to attract the 
adhesion of other neutral States, and later on to open its 
doors to the vanquished and repentant Central Powers. 
We understand that Memoranda have been prepared and 
presented to the Government, urging the immediate con- 
version of our Alliance into such a League. That body, 
again, is to undertake as one of its functions the prepara- 
tion of a scheme for post-war rationing of the material 
resources of its constituent members. 

Now we cannot conceive any course of action more 
disastrous to the main purposes of a League of Nations 
than to found it during war upon a war-alliance, and to 
empower such a League, on its exclusive authority, to 
deal with the vital economic interests of the world 
during the period of reconstruction, and afterwards. 
The idea that such a League would form a_ nucleus 
round which afterwards the other nations, whose wishes 
and interests had not been consulted in the processes of 
initiation, would naturally group themselves, is wildly 
foolish. Its first effect must inevitably be to supply the 
Central Powers with an incentive to the formation of 
that close economic Central-Europe which, so far, they 
have failed to realize, and to strengthen the attraction 
to that body of some at least of the neutral Powers. 
The political and military effects of such a partial and 
premature structure would be equally injurious. The 
excluded Powers, few or many, would be drawn or 
driven into a political and military co-operation. That 
movement, again, must restore in a closer and more 
dangerous form the competition of rival systems with 
competing armaments and with economic conflicts in all 
parts of the world, the opening of a fresh outbreak as 
soon as the phase of exhaustion had passed away. 

But, it may be asked, are the nations and the 
Governments which sincerely believe that the sole hope 
of future disarmament and security rests on the realiza- 
tion of a League of Nations to take no present steps 
towards its preparation? Assuredly they may and 
ought. Let them announce in concert that the formation 
of such a League is a chief war-aim, and that, as soon as 
a Peace Conference can be reached, they will propose the 
formation of the League, inviting all nations, both 
belligerents and neutrals, to enter it and to take part in 
constituting it upon a basis of equal political and 
economic rights and opportunities. This is the only 
method likely to secure that general adhesion which is 
essential to make the League yield its full measure of 
security. Nor is that the only advantage that a 
plain present announcement might secure. Hitherto, 
the announcement of an acceptance of ‘‘ the principle ”’ 
of such a League, by either set of European belligerents, 
has been no better than a mockery. Neither side has 
plainly and fearlessly renounced its policies of 
annexation and of economic discrimination. Yet all 
these policies are in mortal conflict with the realization 
of a League of Peace. The open declaration of the 
League policy, the firm acceptance by the European 
Allies of Mr. Wilson’s way, involve a revision and 
restatement of terms. And that step, on our side 
at any rate, opens the path for an early and an 
honorable peace. That Austro-Hungary would gladly 
avail herself of this new possibility may be considered 
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certain. Whether Germany would break with her evil 
past, renounce her base ambitions, and accept the oppor- 
tunity of a new life of pacific economic restoration and 
development, we cannot tell; but we believe and 
we know that there are in Germany powerful influences 
at work for peace not confined only to the working 
classes. But the German Peace Party awaits the 
announcement of relief from economic doom, the fear 
of which has indisputably served to keep the German 
people at the heel of their war-lords. Tell them plainly 
that if their rulers drop their “ German’”’ peace, we 
drop our “ British ’’ peace, and this party puts forth 
all its strength. Let our Foreign Minister take up 
among the European Allies the Wilson Mission, and 
boldly offer a League of Nations as the first fruits of 
peace negotiations. Then it will reveal its full potency 
not only as the best provision for the peace of the world 
in the future, but as an instrument for hastening the 
end of this suicide of Europe. 





A Dondon BDiarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


THERE is at least one actor in last week’s dramatic 
coil who has played well his part, and that is Sir William 
Robertson. He was asked to do some things, including 
at least one that was against his honor and another 
against his country’s interest. He has refused them all, 
and retired simply within the bounds of his military duty. 
Not that he is to be commiscrated. His lot was a hard 
one so long as he had to meet the fire of the Germans in 
front, while he was gutter-sniped from behind by his 
Government’s Press. But now this war on two fronts has 
ceased, for its objective has been obtained. Con- 
science and Capacity have been shelved for the war of 
bullets, and with Arrogance and Ignorance in full 
command of the war of words, the nation should be 
happy. In fact, it is not. At no period of the war has 
trust more vanished from its political 
direction. Two men run a neck-and-neck race for this 
prize of an intense and indignant national distrust. 
They are Mr. George and Lord Northcliffe; and it will 
be interesting to watch what kind of a finish- remains 
for both of them. 


completely 


Wira the abject Press which fosters the legend of 
these two men’s power no serious person need concern 
himself. Its conductors flatter themselves that they 
rule England, and in a sense that is true. But it is sad 
to see a great paper like the “ Manchester Guardian ”’ 
misled because its fixed idea of military strategy agrees 
with that of the Prime Minister. What is the point of 
pretending that the Government is within its rights in 
upholding that view against its chief military agent, and 
dismissing him if he rejects it? That, of course, is 
superficially the fact, though it is an irrelevant and 
essentially misleading statement. What is so shocking 
is that a form of press-delation has been erected 
into a system of government; that the public service 
is in the hands of a Vehmegericht, with a masked 
executioner at its side. Look at the list of victims as it 
stretches out—Mr. Asquith, Mr. Henderson, Sir John 
Jellicoe, and now Sir William Robertson! Always the 
same method is pursued—the sly disclesure of the quarrel, 
the ensuing press-campaign, the crowning dismissal or 
overthrow. There is the cause of the exasperation of 
Parliament, of the honest newspapers, of everybody who 
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knows what process is at work, and what type of man is 
chosen as its advertisers and agents. There is the moral 
revolt against Mr. George, and, whatever happens to-day 
or to-morrow, it seals his fate as a British statesman. 


On one point there need be no apprehension. Had 
it been thought wise to deliver the whole force of the 
assault on the policy of Versailles, the Government could 
hardly have survived, for the House, like the Army, was 
essentially with Robertson, and if an alternative 
administration could have been formed at once, on a 
broad, popular basis, with a clear policy, the end would 
havecome. But there was no time for such an operation. 
And there were difficulties. No one wanted to make 
trouble with France. And nobody wanted to take on 
Mr. George’s job. The real attack was not delivered, 
and the Government survives. But it rocks to its fall. 
Mr. George is only “ indispensable ’’ so far as he feeds 
the unrest, suspicion, doubt, which are, I suppose, 
** indispensable ’’ to war. These feelings flow from his 
temperament and method, and return to him again. 
There can be no stability now, for the full extent of his 
reliance on the most unstable men and thing in Britain 
is fully revealed. The long manceuvre of the anti- 
Robertson campaign not only shows how detached his 
mind is from the greater and the right issues. It shows 
also how insecure is the tenure of all but the most flashy 
kind of talent, linked to a supple Orientalism to help it 
on. All this is known and thoroughly canvassed. It 
means that a date has been fixed to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Premiership by men who are able, when they think it 
wise, to ensure his fall. 


I wirnessED the scandal—there is no other fitting 
word for it—of Mr. Balfour’s speech on Mr. Holt’s 
amendment to the Address. The knowledge of it has 
raised a storm, whose full force was only broken by 
the counter-storm which presently descended on the 
Prime Minister’s head. The charitable interpretation 
was that Mr. Balfour, being, in fact, excluded both from 
the War Cabinet and therefore from the inner secrets 
of policy and the erratic procedure of his chief, thought 
it proper to give the House the spectacle of what a 
Foreign Secretary, deprived of knowledge and authority, 
could come to. If that was the nature of Mr. Balfour’s 
camouflage, it was a great success. The House’s first 
conclusion was that Mr. Balfour had not read the 
Versailles report, or the King’s Speech, or the 
Hertling-Czernin speeches, for he showed complete 
ignorance of their form and substance. Its second was 
that he had read and forgotten them. Divided, it may be, 
between these theories, his colleagues and secretaries 
pressed round him with the necessary information, and 
thus primed, like a Surrey fowl, with nutriment for his 
speech, Mr. Balfour (after a prolonged pause for 
meditation) made a show of going on with it But as 
he had suggested that the Versailles Council was not 
equipped for a political decision, but that nevertheless 
it had somehow achieved it, most of his critics came to 
the conclusion that he disagreed with what it had done, 
and washed his hands of the whole affair. But no recent 
episode has more impressed men’s minds with the 
feeling that the Government is not a Government at 
all but a bundle of personalities thrown into chance 
positions, much as 4 gambler throws the dice, and leaves, 
them to roll where they please. And this is the seat of. 
our disease. It is bad enough even to think at this hour of 
the heartless triviality and idleness that appear in 
such a speech as Mr. Balfour’s. It is worse still 





to reflect that this is no isolated accident of personal 
incompetence, but that it reveals the normal pulse of 
the machine as the Prime Minister runs it. 


Mr. Runciman’s speech on the debate on the Holt 
Amendment marked, I think, one important and new 
point of Liberal policy. This was his strong support of 
an International Labor Conference. His attitude is 
obviously that of the Front Opposition Bench, and in 
face of it, passports cannot well be refused. Mr. 
Asquith’s assent to this view may be assumed, more 
especially as he was strongly in favor of the earlier pro- 
posal of a Conference at Stockholm. I believe the Prime 
Minister is also favorable. 


I cannot, I am afraid, change my view of the Irish 
situation. It has had its promising side. There was a 
time when a number of influences were in combination 
to make the Conference a success. Mr. Duke put forth 
great efforts to attain it, and his struggle of con- 
viction makes much the most interesting and original 
feature of a career which may well be near 
its close. And the Lord-Lieutenant has done 
wonders. Probably no Viceroy has tried so hard to 
see the people of Ireland and to make a background for 
a policy, based on a broad legislative settlement, of 
conciliation. Nor was Sinn Fein as intractable a block 
as it was represented to be, or as it represented itself. 
But it was necessary for the home Government to make 
its contribution to peace. What has it done? I can 
discover nothing to its credit. Can the Convention? 
Can any one of the high-minded men in Ireland who 
have really aimed, and aimed well and high, at the 
building of an Irish State? I could not name him. 
Meanwhile, the Government tend, I am afraid, to the 
old bad habit of trying to negotiate minimum settle- 
ments. They will not succeed. But neither will they 
learn wisdom. 


Mr. C. W. Youne is kind enough to send me the 
following example of Tu Fu’s poetic work, to which a 
reference was recently made in Toe Nation :— 


‘*The setting sun shines low upon my door 

Ere dusk enwraps the river fringed with spring ; 
Sweet perfumes rise from gardens by the shore, 

And smoke, where crews their boats to anchor bring. 


Now twittering birds are roosting in the bower, 
And flying insects fill the air around : 
O wine, who gave to thee thy subtle power? 

A thousand cares in one small goblet drowned! 


A petal falls !—the spring begins to fail, 

And my heart saddens with the glowing gale. 
Come then, ere autumn spoils bestrew the ground, 
Do not forget to pass the wine-cup round. 
Kingfishers build where man once laughed elate, 
And now stone dragons guard his graveyard gate! 
Who follows pleasure, he alone is wise; 

Why waste our life in deeds of high emprise ? 

My home is girdled by a limpid stream, 

And there in summer days life’s movements pause, 
Save where some swallow flits from beam to beam, 
And the wild sea-gull near and nearer draws. 
The goodwife rules a paper board for chess ; 

The children beat a fish-hook out of wire; 

My ailments call for physic, more or less, 

What else should this poor frame of mine require? ’”’ 


I wave to acknowledge with thanks £5 from Sir 
James Reckitt towards the costs of the Zadig case. 


A WAYFARER 
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Life and Wetiers. 


“THE OLD DISPENSATION.”’ 


Four years ago next month a workman in one of the 
largest factories of Belfast said to the present writer, ‘‘ I 
don’t like the look of it at all. It seems to me there’s 
going to be a settlement.’”’ The day before, Mr. Asquith 
had suggested a scheme by which he hoped to give time 
for a spirit of reconciliation and a sense of common 
interest to grow up between the Ulster Extremists and 
the rest of their country ; or, as the Ulstermen described 
it with characteristic eloquence, to leave them hanging 
for six years over the jaws of hell-fire. For a day or 
two it seemed just possible that some compromise upon 
those lines might be accepted. Hence the fears of the 
workman who did not like the look of it at all. 

Yet, if ever there was a moment in national history 
when a settlement was called for, it was then. Sedition 
had developed into rebellion ; rebellion stood on the verge 
of civil war. Throughout the disaffected districts of 
Ulster, thousands of men were drilling for the avowed 
purpose of resisting the State. The numbers of the 
intending rebels were vaguely estimated at 200,000, and 
probably about 70,000, fairly wel’ organized, and armed 
with rifles and machine-guns chiefly imported from 
Germany, could have been ‘‘ put into the field’ in the 
summer. The drill, to be sure, was nothing to brag 
about, but there was no concealment; and in the great 
parks of the ‘‘ loyalist’’ gentry, field-days and other 
military manceuvres were practised for killing the King’s 
soldiers in the coming civil war, while crowds of well-to-do 
ladies and gentlemen contemplated the martial spectacle 
with satisfaction. The “loyalty ’’ of such proceedings 
was expressed in the Ulster watchword of 1868, which 
declared that, if the Bill for the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church received the Royal Assent, they 
would “Kick the Queen’s crown into the Boyne.” 
Sir Edward Carson, attended by his “ galloper,’’ 
Mr. F. E. Smith (both so soon to be elevated to 
highest positions as representatives of the Law) held 
reviews of the rebellious troops, and was received with 
royal salutes. At first, it is true, there was an element 
of the circus-show about the proceedings, and the guns 
drawn past him at Portadown in September, 1912, were 
dummies. But the gun-running at Larne, when the 
“Fanny ”’ landed her cargo of arms from Hamburg ; the 
violent suppression of legal authority in the districts 
round Belfast; and the frequent declarations of his 
followers that they would transfer their allegiance to the 
Kaiser rather than acknowledge Home Rule, were more 
serious than dummies in circus-shows. At that time (in 
March, 1914) the present writer was rather surprised to 
meet three German correspondents in Belfast. One of 
them, a Dr. Schweriner of the ‘‘ Vossische’’ visited 
Dublin also, and made a tour of the West of Ireland. 
It seemed strange in those days that German newspapers 
should put themselves to such expense to discover the 
truth about our local and national difficulties when 
Germany had her own troubles in Poland and Alsace- 
Lorraine.. It does not seem strange now. 

The ardent workman who, in March, 1914, was 
terrified at the thought of a settlement, need not have 
been afraid. But, whether the Kaiser was encouraged 
by the growing sedition in Ulster or not, after an interval 
of five months came the war, and most people—at all 
events, most English people—hoped that whatever loss 
and misery and horror the war might bring, it might 
also bring a ‘‘ settlement’’ of some sort between the 
majority of the Irish nation and their adversaries in the 
North-East. If the Convention is to fail, the approach 
to that subject is only too likely to have caused the 
failure. In that case, the ultimate cause will have been 
the same spirit as made the Orange workman fear that 
a settlement was coming. 

It is the spirit of the ‘‘ Covenant ’’ drawn up by the 
Ulster Unionist Council or ‘‘ Provisional Government,’’ 
and signed, with theatrical circumstance, by Sir Edward 
Carson in the Ulster Hall of Belfast (September 28th, 





1912), while overhead hung the banner of William III. 
and the Boyne. By the terms of that document, the 
signatories (about 500,000 men and women) took the 
following vow :— 

‘* We pledge ourselves in solemn covenant, through- 
out this our time of threatened calamity, to stand by 
one another in defending for ourselves and for our 
children our cherished position of equal citizenship in 
the United Kingdom, and in using all means which may 
be found necessary ito defeat the present conspiracy to 
set up a Home Rule Parliament in Ireland: and in the 
event of such a Parliament being forced upon us, we 
further solemnly and mutually pledge ourselves to 
refuse to recognise its authority.”’ 

Expressions of reliance upon God and confidence in 
Him were included. For, in the language of the 
““Times’’ of May 3rd, 1913 (quoted by Mrs. Alice 
Stopford Green in her pamphlet, ‘‘ Ourselves Alone in 
Ulster ’’), ‘‘ The Covenant was a mystical affirmation. 
> Ulster seemed to enter into an offensive and 
defensive alliance with the Deity.’’ Such language 
recalls the similar relationship claimed by the Kaiser 
between himself and God as ‘‘ our old Ally of Rossbach.’’ 
But the worst of such claims and covenants is that, 
among scrupulously religious-minded people, the difficulty 
of escaping from them becomes extreme. Whether Sir 
Edward Carson would now be willing to mitigate the 
terms of his Covenant for the sake of bringing peace and 
reconciliation to his country, we do not know. But if 
he were willing, he would find his work cut out. Already, 
last July, soon after the Convention was appointed, the 
Ulster Unionist Council was attacked for its acquiescence. 
A sermon (to which we have made reference before) was 
then preached before the Orangemen in Lower Langfield 
Church by Mr. T. L. F. Stack, upon the text, ‘‘ They 
kept not the Covenant of God.’’ We may take the 
following sentences from the printed copy :— 

‘‘The Covenant might be termed a ‘Sacramentum’ 
or ‘ Military Oath’ sworn by nearly half a-million men 
and women to resist Home Rule! Hence a Provisional 
Government for Ulster was formed, and the U.V.F. 
(Ulster Volunteer Force), some 150,000 strong, armed 
and drilled. Yet at the first summons the Council yields, 
abandons four-fifths of Ireland, including one-third of 
Ulster with its Covenanters, casting them to the 
wolves, if only six counties may escape. ‘ The children 
of Ephraim, being armed and carrying “‘ rifles,’’ turned 
back in tthe day of battle.’ By what casuistry can 
this betrayal be reconciled with the Oath of the “Cove- 
nant ‘to resist Home Rule to the very death’? ”’ 

“It (a pledge to the U.V.F.) is also broken by 
entering the Convention, whose task is Home Rule. 
The Sinn Feiners are honest, they never concealed their 


faith, but fought and died for it. Ulster surrendered 
hers without a blow.”’ 


_ So long as the Covenant stands, our duty is to 
reject Home Rule, even if proved the only salvation 
of the Empire. This is shown by God’s Word, above 
explained.”’ 
By ‘‘God’s Word’’ the preacher means various 
passages selected from Jewish history. His chief 
example of the evils consequent upon the breach of a 
Covenant is the appalling story how David gave seven 
of Saul’s sons to the Gibeonites to be crucified because 
a famine was traced to the breach of a promise made to 
the Gibeonites more than four centuries earlier. But 
similar instances of vengeance and murder are quoted, 
all from the legendary or prophetic books of Hebrew 
literature. To the New Testament there is not a single 
reference. Middle-aged people who in their childhood 
were dragged to evangelical preachers, can remember 
that sort of sermon, though to most of us such denuncia- 
tions and false parallels appear obsolete now, and 
scarcely credible. 

But go to the Presbyterian churches in Belfast during 
a time of Orange celebration or excitement, and you will 
hear them all thundered out again. Then you will hear 
how Joshua and the Chosen People slaughtered the 
Canaanites, neither left they any to breathe; or how 
David smote the Amalekites from twilight to the evening 
of the next day. Who, by implication, are the Chosen 
People now? Who are the Canaanites and Amalekites ? 
It would be almost indecent to ask while Protestant 
Ulster stands so pre-eminent in piety and commerce over 
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the rest of Ireland—‘‘ the mere Irish,’’ the Gibeonite 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, the heathen outside 
the Pale, the idolaters of the Papistry. ‘I like your 
New Theology, Mr. Campbell,’’ said an Ulster 
theologian; ‘‘I like it well enough, except that there’s 
no Hell in it; and what are we going to do with the 
Pope? ”’ 

On the side of Ulster, there are many obstacles still 
standing in the way of ‘‘a settlement.’’ There is the 
fear of losing money, the fear of taxation, the tradition 
of ‘‘ ascendancy,’’ the pride of an alien race, the con- 
sciousness of immemorial injustice that must somehow be 
justified. But beyond all these, more deeply rooted and 
more difficult to penetrate stands the obstacle of the 
‘Old Dispensation.’? The mind of the Orangeman is 
entangled in imaginary parallels with Biblical stories as 
in coils of barbed wire. The iron of a savage 
fanaticism has entered into his soul until it has become 
obdurate to reason. Yet only reason can dissipate the 
absurdity. Only reason can show that the position of 
the Jews in Palestine three thousand years ago had 
nothing whatever to do with the Shankhill Road in 
Belfast, and that “ God’s Word”’ is, at all events, not 
limited to the books of Joshua, Judges, Kings, and 
Samuel. How long it may take for reason to penetrate 
no one need prophesy, but against many ludicrous 
survivals she has begun to move more quickly of late. 


DOWN A ROAD. 


THERE is a road round here that I like above all others. 
It is rather narrow, and there is not much traffic on it. 
As a matter of fact, it is a by-road. 

It is not what you would call well kept. The road- 
menders bother with it very little. But that is all the 
better when considered from the walking point of view. 
Well kept roads are too hard on the feet. 

This road is always easy and springy. 
to you as you heel-and-toe along it. 
carries you along of itself. 

Of course, in wet weather it is apt to be a bit soggy. 
But that is nothing. You can’t have everything in 
this imperfect world. And, besides, this road really is 
perfect—for walking. 

It winds beautifully. There is about it no long, 
straight, hard stretch that gives a jar to the eye. In 
the beginning it was doubtless a trail through a great, 
thick forest. A trail made by the foot of man long, long 
before the Romans came here to Kent. 

As I go along down it, I have a fancy that it is in 
a way much as it was thousands upon thousands of years 
ago. It would be narrower then, of course, but it would 
run in the same direction. And it would be more of a 
road of adventure. 

I don’t know, though. Things might happen upon 
it now that would equal anything that happened in the 
days when immense and awful animals lived in the forest 
through which it wound its way. An enemy aeroplane 
—flying so high that the eye could scarce see it—might 
turn out to be more terrible than any air-monster of 
tens of thousands of years ago. I wonder what a very 
ancient Briton would think of an aeroplane? 

I try to picture this person to myself as I go down 
my road. I say, my road, because I feel it to be mine. 
I feel as if I had always known it—as if I had known it 
perhaps in some other state of being. And who is there 
to say that this may not have been so? Life is too 
mysterious a business for anyone to be ultra-positive 
concerning it. Yes, I may have gone down this road 
before. I may indeed have gone down it as a very 
ancient Briton. 

Sometimes I go along it at dead of night. And 
then it is that I feel that there is conceivably something 
in the ancient Briton idea. For I imagine that all kinds 
of vast, weird things are following me. It is as if faint 
memories of memories were awakened within me. Hard- 
headed people will say that this is all imaginative non- 
sense. But experience has shown me that hard-headed 
people don’t know it all, Indeed, I am inclined to think 


y-. No jar comes 
In a way, it almost 





that they know less in this connection than do people 
whose heads are not so hard. 

However, be this as it may, I feel that weird things 
are about when I go down this road at dead of night. 

But the time I like best in it is the afternoon. 
It lies west-sou’-west, and full upon it comes the golden 
light of the sun when it is near to going down. Most 
beautiful then is the road. It is filled with soft golden 
shining. As I go easily along, I feel that life is a gift 
glorious and wonderful. 

I am quite sure that the small dwellers of the hedges 
along the road know me, and know me well. For I have 
gone regularly down it now for a long time. And the 
dwellers of the hedges notice what goes on just as we do. 
They gossip about the happenings of the day just as do 
human beings. When I get to a certain tree there 1s 
always a chattering of the birds that make it their 
station. I am sure that they discuss me most critically. 
And about a dozen yards past that tree there is a robin 
who sits upon the fence, and who looks me up and down 
in a rather contemptuous manner. I know this robin 
well. I must have seen him now at least a hundred 
times. 

There is a pool by the left side of the road where 
lives a water-vole. He sees me, too, for he gives a plop! 
into the water as soon as I get near. He is a most 
careful and cautious person. I have only seen him once. 
But I always hear him plop! : 

Last week, as I was on my usual way, a stoat crossed 
my path. He was carrying something in his mouth. 
What it was I couldn’t make out. I am not fond of 
stoats, and I moved as quickly as I could towards him. 
But he managed to save himself. 

It is not very often that carts go along this road. 
And that pleases me. For I like to feel that it 
nearly mine as may be. 

Sometimes I meet an old, bent man coming along 
it. He must be pretty well eighty, but he is quite all 
there. He bids me the time of day in a mellow musical 
voice, and passes on his way. Though I know him very 
well by sight, I don’t know who he is. He does some 
light work on a farm near by, I believe. 

I shall be awfully sorry when I leave this place. 
For then I shall no longer be able to go down this road. I 
shall go away, and in all likelihood I shall never see it 
again. 

Well, such is the way of things. Such is life. We 
can’t have things for ever. Though I am inclined to 
think that we may have them again after a certain lapse 
has gone by. 

At least I hope that this may be so. For I would 
like to see certain things again—even after this lapse 
that we call death. 


is as 


Bart KENNEDY. 





Short Studies. 


THE DUNES. 


Tue dunes are in another world. 
across the uncertain and hazardous tide races of the 
estuary. The folk of the village never go over. The 
dunes are nothing. They are the horizon. They are only 
seen in idleness, or when the weather is scanned, or an 
incoming ship is marked. The dunes are but a pallid 
phantom of land so delicately golden that it is surprising 
to find it constant. The faint glow of that dilated shore, 
quavering just above the sea, the sea intensely blue and 
positive, might wreathe and vanish at any moment in 
the pour of wind from the Atlantic, whose endless 
streneth easily bears in and over us vast involuted 
continents of white cloud. The dunes tremble in the 
broad flood of wind, light, and sea, diaphanous and 
fading, always on the limit of vision, the point of disap- 
pearing, but are established. They are soundless, 
immaterial, and far, like a pleasing and personal 
illusion, a luminous dream of lasting tranquillity in a 
better but an unapproachable place, and the thought of 


They are two miles 
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crossing to them never suggests anything so obvious as a 
boat. They look like no coast that could be reached. 

It was a perverse tide on a windless day which 
drifted me over. The green mounds of water were 
flawless, with shadows of mysteries in their clear deeps. 
The boat and the tide were murmuring to each other 
secretly. The boat’s thwarts were hot and dry in the sun. 
The serene immensity of the sky, the warmth and dryness 
of the boat’s timbers, the deep and translucent waters, 
and the coast so low and indistinct that the silent flashing 
of the combers there might have been on nothing sub- 
stantial, were all timeless, and could have been 
but a thought and a desire; they were like a memorable 
morning in a Floridan cay miraculously returned. The 
boat did not move ; the shore approached, revealed itself. 
It was something granted on a lucky day. This country 
would not be on the map. 

I landed on a broad margin of sand which the tide 
had just left. It was filmed with water. It was a mirror 
in which the sky was inverted. When a breath of air 
passed over that polished surface it was as though the 
earth were a shining bubble which then nearly burst To 
dare that foothold might precipitate the intruder on 
ancient magic to cloudland floating miles beneath the 
feet. But I had had the propriety to go barefooted, 
and had lightened my mind before beginning the voyage. 
Here I felt I was breaking into what was still only 
the first day, for man had never measured this place with 
his countless interruptions of darkness. I don’t know 
whether that mirror had ever been darkened till I put my 
foot in it. After the news I had heard on the quay that 
morning before starting out, news just arrived from 
London, the dunes were an unexpected assurance that 
the earth has an integrity and purity of its own, a quality 
which even man cannot irreparably soil; that it main- 
tains a pristine health and bloom invulnerable to the 
best: our heroic and intelligent activities can accomplish, 
and could easily survive our extinction, and even forget 
it once supported us. I found an empty bottle among 
the dry litter and drift above the tide-mark, sole relic, 
as far as could be seen there, of man. No message was in 
the bottle. The black bottle itself was forlornly the 
message, but it lay there unregarded by the bright 
immemorial genius of that coast. Yet it settled one 
doubt. This was not a land which had never known man. 
It had merely forgotten it had known him. He had been 
there, but whatever difference he had made was of the 
same significance now as the dry bladder-wrack, the 
mummied gull near by, and the bleached shells. The 
next tide probably would hide the memento for ever. At 
the time this did not seem an unhappy thought, though 
the relic had been our last witness, so enduring was the 
tenuous brightness of the place, the shine of our 
particular star, the visible aura of earth. We rarely see 
it. It is something to be reminded it is not lost; that we 
cannot, whatever else we can do, put out a celestial light. 

Above the steep beach a dry flat opened out, reached 
only by gales and the highest of the spring tides, a 
wilderness of fine sand, hot and deep, its surface studded 
with the opaque blue of round pebbles and mussel shells. 
It looked too arid to support life, but sea rocket with 
fleshy emerald stems and lilac flowers was scattered about. 
Nothing moved in the waste but an impulsive small 
butterfly, blue as a fragment of sky. The silence of the 
desert was that of a dream, but when listening to the 
quiet, a murmur which had been below hearing was 

imagined. The dunes were quivering with the intensity 
of some latent energy, and it might have been that one 
heard, or else it was the remembrance held by that strand 
of a storm which had passed, or it might have been the 
ardent shafts of the sun. At the landward end of the 
waste, by the foot of the dunes, was an old beam of a 
ship, harsh with barnacles, its bolt holes stopped with 
dust. A spinous shrub grew to one side of it. A solitary 
wasp, a slender creature in black and gold, quick and 
emotional, had nade a cabin of one of the holes in the 
timber. For sc me reason that fragment of a barque was 
more eloquent of travel, and the work of seamen gone, 
than any of the craft moored at the quay I left that 
morning. I smoked a pipe on that timber—for all I 
knew, not for the first time—and did not feel at all lonely, 
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nor that voyages for the discovery of fairer times were 
finished. 

Now the dunes were close they appeared surprisingly 
high, and were formed, not like hills, but like the high 
Alps. They had the peaks and declivities of mountains. 
Their color was of old ivory, and the long marram grass 
which grew on them sparsely was as fine as green hair. 
The hollowed slope before me was so pale, spacious, and 
immaculate that there was an instinctive hesitation about 
taking it. A dark ghost began slowly to traverse it with 
outspread arms, a shade so distinct on that virgin surface 
that not till the gull, whose shadow it was, had gone 
inland, following its shadow over the high yellow ridge, 
did I know that I had not been looking at the personality. 
But the surface had been darkened, and I could overcome 
my hesitation. 

From the ridge, the country of the dunes opened 
inland with the enlarged likeness of a lunar landscape 
surveyed in a telescope. It merely appeared to be near. 
The sandhills, with their acute outlines, and their 
shadows flung rigidly from their peaks across the pallor 
of their slopes, were the apparition of inviolable seclusion. 
They could have been waiting upon an event secret from 
our knowledge, larger than the measure of our experience ; 
so they had still the aspect of a strange world, 
not only infinitely remote, but superior with a 
greater destiny. They were old, greatly older than the 
ancient village across the water. Ships left the village 
and went by them to sea gay with the bunting of a first 
voyage, with a fair wind, and on a fine morning; and 
when such a ship came back long after as an old plank 
bearded with sea moss, to the dunes under which it 
stranded the day was still the same, vestal and innocent ; 
for they were on a voyage of greater length and import. 
They had buried many ships; but, as time moved to 
them, all on the same day. 

Only when resting on a knoll of one of the slopes, 
where the shadows of a tuft of marram grass above my 
head lay as thin black wire on the sand, were the dunes 
caught in part of their secret. There was no sound. 
I heard the outer world from which I had come only as 
the whistle of a curlew. It was far away now. To this 
place, the news I had heard on the quay that morning 
would have sounded the same as Waterloo, which was 
yesterday, or the Armada, which was the same day— 
wasn’t it?—or the day before; or as the whistle of a 
curlew. Here we were outside time. Then I thoucht I 
heard a faint whisper, but when I looked round, nothing 
had altered. The shadows of the grass formed a fixed 
metallic design on the sand. But I heard the whisper 
again, and with a side glance caught the dune stealthily 
on the move. ’ 

It was alive. When you were not attentive, some of 
its grains would start furtively, pour in increasing 
mobility fanwise, and rest instantly when looked at. 
This hill was fluid, and circulated. It preserved an out- 
line that was fixed through the years, a known, named, 
and charted locality, only to those to whom one map 
would serve a lifetime. But it was really unknown. It 
was on its way. Like the ships that were passing, it also 
was passing. It was only taking its own time. 

Secluded within the inner ranges were little valleys 
where, for a while, the dunes had ceased to travel, and 
were at leisure. I got into a hollow which had a floor of 
hoary lichen, with bronze hammocks of moss. In this 
moment of pause it had assumed a look of what we call 
antiquity. The valley was not abundant with vegetation, 
but enamelled and jewelled. A more concentrated, 
hectic, and volatile essence sent up stalks, blades, and 
sprays, and with that direction and restraint which 
perfection needs. More than in a likelier and fecund 
spot, in this valley the ichor showed the ardor and flush 
of its early vitality. Even now it could shape like this, 
and give these dyes! Chosen by an earth astringent and 
tonic, the forms were few and personal. Here you should 
see to what influences our planet is still subject. The 
shapes in that valley were more than colored ; they were 
rare jets of light, emerald, orange, blue, and scarlet ; life 
burned with an original force, a steady virtue. What is 


“good news’’? It depends on the sort of evidence for 
which we look. 
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Just showing in the drift on the seaward side of the 
valley were some worked stones and a little brickwork. 
When the sandhill paused, it had almost covered a 
building where man once worshipped. I could find 
nobody afterwards who remembered the Church, or had 
even heard of it. Yet the doom of this temple, pro- 
longed in its approach but inevitable, to those to whom 
the altar had seemed once as indestructible as hope, must 
on a day have struck the men who saw at last its fate 
was certain as a hint, vague but glacial, of the ultimate 
futility of their affairs. 

But what were their affairs? We should have to 
know them before we could regret the dry sand which 
buried them. The valley looked very well as it was. It 
showed no sign of failure. Over one of the stones of the 
forgotten altar was a casual weed which stood like a sign 
of success and continuance. It was as indecipherable as 
the stone, but the blue of its flowers, still and deep as 
rapture, surprising and satisfying as an unexpected 
revelation of good, would have been better worth reading 
for a knowledge of the centre from which could be drawn 
the temper and intensity of that faith. 


H. M. T. 


Contemporaries. 


ABDUL HAMID. 


Tue death of Abdul Hamid suggests that the time has 
come for taking a survey of the Great Assassin’s life. 
The life of Abdul Hamid may be divided conveniently 
into three periods. In the first, which lasted from his 
accession in 1876 to about 1885, he was occupied in trying 
to make himself absolute. He was a younger son, his 
elder brother, Murad, being the heir tothe throne. When, 
in the spring of 1876, the then reigning Sultan Abdul 
Aziz, committed suicide, Murad was girt with the sword 
of Osman. The younger brother Abdul Hamid had 
been kept in a subordinate position, in accordance with 
the invariable rule of Turkish succession ; but was already 
known to aspire to the throne. For his brother was of 
dissolute habits, and especially favored cognac and 
champagne. In a few weeks it became evident that the 
elder brother had become mentally incapable of reigning ; 
he was deposed, and Abdul Hamid proclaimed. It was 
in the midst of this domestic revolution that the Moslem 
atrocities in Bulgaria attracted European attention. 
Abdul Hamid was, of course, in no way responsible for 
them. 

He proclaimed Midhat’s Constitution in December, 
1876, in order to prevent the European Powers from 
submitting their scheme of reforms, and claimed that his 
project was for the benefit of all the Empire and 
not merely for European Turkey. When the Powers 
refused to discontinue their labors, he dismissed 
Midhat, whom he hunted to death, and finally caused 
to be murdered. Meantime, the Sultan’s atten- 
tion was directed to the resolutions of the European 
Powers to take steps to prevent a recurrence of atrocities. 
He refused to accept any reforms, and the Russo-Turkish 
War ensued. Turkey was badly beaten, and this largely 
by the Sultan’s interference with the military command. 
After the war, Abdul’s pertinacity in spitefulness con- 
tinued until he had got rid of every Minister of distinc- 
tion. During the same period he defied Europe, until 
Mr. Goschen, with Gladstone behind him, blocked his 
opposition by a naval demonstration at Dulcigno. He 
befooled Sir Henry Layard, who honestly desired to 
introduce reforms of special utility to the Moslems of the 
Empire. Acting with his usual impulsiveness, when 
Layard informed him that England would consider the 
appointment of gendarmes a valuable step towards 
reform, he named Colonel Valentine Baker as the head 
of his gendarmerie, and directed him to send for a dozen 
subordinates from England. The officers came as rapidly 
as possible, but were never allowed to do anything. 

By 1885 he had become an absolute ruler. 
Uneducated, inexperienced in government, and without 





any natural aptitude for it, he ruled the country in his 
own way. His Ministers were of an inferior class to 
their predecessors. Chosen often for their known 
opposition to other Ministers, he had little communica- 
tion with them, and his ablest subjects evaded public 
employment. 

With this date begins the second period of his life, 
in which he had a free hand, and could rule the country 
as he liked. The best that can be said of this period 
was that few questions of general importance came up for 
discussion. Crete was perhaps the most prominent. 
By setting the Moslems of the island against the 
Christians, he created a series of disturbances which led 
to the murder of a few British soldiers in the island, and 
ultimately to its loss. Between 1892 and 1897 occurred 
the hidecsities of the Armenian massacres, the most cold- 
blooded series of the kind which up to that time had 
been recorded even in Turkish history. At least 
100,000 of his subjects perished. It is sufficient. to say 
that these crimes alienated the sympathy of his Moslem 
subjects, and especially of the Ulema. It is beyond 
reasonable doubt that they were committed by Abdul’s 
orders, that such opposition as existed was provoked 
intentionally by his agents, and that a feeling of horror 
and loathing filled the minds of all foreigners and of the 
better portion of the Moslems. 

It was during this period that he received the visits 
of many distinguished foreigners, the latest being that 
of the present Kaiser. Perhaps the greatest talent 
which Abdul Hamid had developed was that of 
ingratiating himself with such foreign visitors. Nothing 
need be said here of his attempts to bribe foreign news- 
papers, but as the only way of recommending himself to 
foreign statesmen who visited his capital, he found out 
what was each man’s weakness and played up to it. The 
late Mr. Chamberlain came away from his dinner at 
Yildiz with the impression that Abdul Hamid was 
striving after schemes of education, railway development, 
and the like, and wished to follow in the steps of progress 
indicated by his guest. Lord Eversley was exposed to 
the like temptation, but formed a just estimate of the 
man. Other statesmen, like Lord Rosebery, evaded the 
difficulty of dining at Yildiz. Abdul took a childish 
delight in explaining how he had dealt with his visitors. 

The third period of his life may be said to have 
begun about 1897, and lasted until his death. The 
general disaffection of his own subjects and of foreigners 
was one of the chief causes which contributed to his latest 
attitude of mind. After a massacre in the streets of 
Constantinople, the menacing telegram drafted by the 
late Sir Michael Herbert, then Chargé d’Affaires, and 
signed by every Ambassador, and sent openly from 
Thevapia, telling him bluntly that ‘‘ these events ’’ must 
cease or “ there would be danger to him and his dynasty ”’ 
pulled him up in his career of brutality. 

Henceforward he became a more lonely man, and 
his physical malady, probably dyspepsia, increased. 

The death of Abdul Hamid made no change in the 
political situation. He ceased to exist as a political 
factor on his deposition in April, 1909. His last effort 
as a ruler was made in that month. The revolution in 
the previous July had unmanned him. All his plans 
had suddenly collapsed. The great political object of his 
life was to make himself absolute by preventing the 
establishment of any kind of constitution, but especially 
that of Midhat. His anger against that statesman for 
allowing himself to be persuaded to proclaim the Con- 
stitution drawn up by him was boundless, and never 
ceased till he had obtained the death sentence against 
the author; and when, by the representations of every 
European Power, he was forced to commute the sentence 
to banishment, he had his rebellious subject strangled in 
Arabia—a crime that Sir Henry Elliot justly described 
at the time as the foulest blot on the Sultan’s career. 
According to common belief, he gloated over the head of 
his victim, which he had had sent to him for inspection. 
Then, when the revolution came, and not only deprived 
him of absolute power but compelled him to re-establish 
the project against which he had struggled for thirty 
years, he seemed to lose hope. The unanimity of that 
fateful Council of the Notables of the Empire on 
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July 22nd, 1908, showed him that no party favorable to 
him existed. 

The Ulema had not approved his murder of the 
Armenians. The reports of his great army of spies must 
have shown him he was disliked by all sections of his 
subjects. The bribed, petted, and brave Albanian 
troops with whom he had surrounded Yildiz were no 
longer to be trusted. 

He yielded. The Constitution was proclaimed, and 
the Constantinople mob, ignorant of their sovereign’s 
attitude, cheered heartily for him and for the new 
régime. If Abdul Hamid had possessed the acumen with 
which his foreign flatterers credited him, he might even 
now have become popular. But he was played out. 
When, in the following December, he went for the first 
time in thirty years, in unusual state to St. Sophia; 
accompanied not only by his own Ministers but by the 
representatives of every European Power, he seemed to 
me and to many others a broken-down and nervous old 
man, notably wanting in that repose which is the usual 
characteristic of sovereigns. We, in Constantinople, 
fully expected to see him make an attempt to regain 
supreme authority, but waited in vain until April 13th, 
when there exploded in the capital the most senseless 
attempt at counter-revolution ever seen. It was 
apparently quite without organization, and certainly 
had no recognized leader, but thousands of cartridges 
were fired, a few dozens mostly of peaceful citizens were 
killed, and four or five white-bearded officers were hanged 
a few days later for taking part in the movement. But 
the movement was instigated from Yildiz; Abdul Hamid 
waited there all day, almost in a state of coma, to receive 
information of its triumph. Ahmed Muktar Pasha at 
the Seraskeret resisted the revolutionary troops until he 
received a message from Yildiz that they were not to be 
resisted. He learned at the same time that orders were 
out that he should be captured, dead or alive. Then he 
stole down to the water’s edge, and crossed to his own 
house at Moda. That was soon surrounded by troops 
bent upon catching him. One of the mysteries to be 
cleared up is, Who was the brave man who, having 
received a strongly-worded order to the troops to cease all 
pursuit of Muktar, dared to carry this to the Sultan, 
then in his bath, and insist upon having his signature ? 
On refusal, he claimed that it was a matter of life or 
death, and Abdul signed, probably believing that it was 
his life or death that was at stake. From that hour 
until when, a few days afterwards, he was sent from 
Constantinople to Salonica, the Sultan remained passive. 
Shortly before being brought back to the capital, I was 
informed by one who was specially charged with his 
custody that there was no fear of his escape. He would 
ask that the door should be locked if it were left open. 

In Turkish history, Abdul Hamid’s name will go 
down as the Sultan who largely contributed to the dis- 
memberment of the Empire, who lost nearly if not all 
of European Turkey, who by his short-sightedness and 
obstinacy forced England into the occupation of Egypt, 
and was unable to retain possession of an inch of terri- 
tory in Africa, who sacrificed Crete, ordered the most 
terrible massacre which occurred in the nineteenth cen- 
tury of his own subjects, who alienated his Ulema, and 
who was deposed mainly by his own Moslem subjects. 
He will be described as possessing certain characteristics 
which were not Turkish. It will be said of him that he 
never trusted anyone, and did not deserve to be trusted 
himself, that his suspicion was boundless, that he was 
superstitious and even cowardly. That while every 
previous Sultan had continued the tradition of visiting 
Turkish haunts in disguise in order to learn the senti- 
ments of his people, Abdul Hamid employed an army 
of spies, who so permeated the country that when three 
Turkish subjects met together, it was assumed that one 
at least would be a spy. The typical Turk possesses a 
chivalry which is due to his caste as a conqueror, and 
the secret interference of Abdul’s spies with their public 
and even home life made him generally distrusted. He 
had never taken the field as a soldier ; indeed, he caused 
or increased the disasters of the Russo-Turkish War. 
He never in his later years sought the companionship of 
even his own Ministers, and when he was deposed, not a 





single voice of importance was heard in protest. The 
sole valid excuse for Abdul Hamid during his late years 
was that he was a victim of dyspepsia. 

He will rank with the Neros, or rather with the 
Yenghis Khans as the destroyer of the most valued 
institutions in his Empire. His stupidity and obstinacy 
in refusing all reforms in Macedonia ultimately brought 
about his deposition, and precipitated the great world 
war. Every Power in Europe strove for years to preserve 
the integrity of Turkey by endeavoring to institute good 
government in that province. But he would have none 
of it. When at length the Powers drove him to appoint 
Hilmi Pasha, one of his ablest subjects, to supervise police 
reforms in that Province, he paid no attention to his 
reports, but sent officers secretly to counteract his 
reforms, and this until the Moslems were driven to 
revolt against him. The Powers were unable to save 
Turkey, and Abdul Hamid was its destroyer. 

EpwIn Pears. 





Detters to the Editor. 


THE PEOPLE AND THE SECRET TREATIES. 

Sir,—It cannot be too vigorously or too frequently urged 
that the first siep towards peace on our part must be an 
abrogation of the so-called ‘“‘ Secret Treaties.”” It is urged 
that this is inconsistent with “national honor.’’ Their very 
existence is a breach of national honor. The statements of 
war aims made by individual statesmen, from Mr. Asquith 
down, are utterly at variance with the whole policy disclosed 
by these treaties. Before the war we were accused, as a nation, 
of hypocrisy, of talking in beautiful phrases, while pursuing a 
selfish, imperialistic policy. That there was ground for this 
charge was admitted by those, who, nevertheless, felt that 
in this war we were genuinely disinterested, and were standing 
for the sacred rights of little peoples and the pledged word of 
nations. Now we see that diplomacy has been playing its old 
game, even in this war, and that it spells duplicity—once more. 
From the housetops we proclaim our beautiful ideals and in the 
secret council chamber we utterly defy them. For barefaced, 
cynical disregard of the principles we have proclaimed these 
treaties (to which the nation is still bound) would be hard to 
beat. It is no thanks to us that some of the worst have been 
torn up by the uprising of the Russian democracy. They show 
a statesmanship which is amazingly and alarmingly indifferent 
to common decency, let alone any high moral standard. 

Now these treaties are not what the manhood of the nation 
went out into the trenches to fight for. They are the precise 
antithesis of all that moved Britain to shoulder the vast respon- 
sibility of a European war. They are not what we are bearing 
privation and loss for to-day. They are the very thing we are 
trying to overcofhe. Once the full meaning of these treaties is 
realized, the whole heart has dropped out of the nation, the 
morale of the army is destroyed, and we are merely kept in the 
war by the will of a minority hopelessly out of touch with the 
nation’s true mind—as witness the Versailles pronouncement. 

We are urged in the name of “ national unity’’ to say no 
more about it. It is assumed that to attack the Governments 
that have made and that stand by these treaties is to be dis- 
loyal to the country. The Prime Minister has lately warned 
as against “crying, ‘Peace, peace, when there is no peace.’”’ 
Let us beware of crying national unity when there is no such 
thing. There cannot be national unity on acceptance of these 
treaties. They, themselves, are a denial of that unity—for our 
uaity has been secured by war cries that will shatter these 
treaties into fragments. ‘The appeal for national unity is an 
appeal to the masses to share the ignominy of a few of those 
who have bartered away the nation’s good name in trying to 
barter about small peoples like mere chattels. What concord 
nath light with darkness? Is our unity to stand in principles 
announced by Mr. Asquith at Dublin, or by President Wilson 
last week, or in a selfish and cynical intrigue at the expense 
of weak races? It cannot be secured both ways, and no good 
will come of pretending that there is no difference between 
black and white. 

I have been much interested in the discussions in your 
columns about the Free Churches and the war. Here is a plain, 
moral issue that needs to be faced immediately. Cannot the 
leaders of the churches combine in an indignant repudiation 
of the whole policy that lies behind these discreditable 
documents? ° 

But more than this is needed. We must have a Government 
that is not bound by this past. If for no other reason—and 
there are many others—I believe, on this account, that a 
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Labor Government, and that right soon, is our one hope. We 
know that our present rulers are not disposed to admit that 
they have made mistakes—deeply as some of them must feel it. 
Let us then put in their place a Government that will speak 
for the nation. These treaties do not represent the same 
nation that volunteered by tens of thousands in August, 1914. 
Let us find a Government that does. Let us speak with one 
voice on the public platform and in the secret council chamber. 
Let it be clear to all the world that we mean the same thing as 
President Wilson. Then the road will at least be clear of 
any obstacle we have placed in it. If our enemies refuse to 
recognize the change we shall at least know where we are. 
But surely they will not refuse. The masses in Germany and 
Austria are moving. They, too, want a decent peace that will 
make a clean ‘and wholesome world without the deceits and 
hypocrisies of diplomacy. We shall find a way to their heart 
by our own repentance and by the renunciation of a disgraceful 
past, but not before. The only alternative is to chase once 
more the will-o’-the-wisp of a military victory and be landed 
more irretrievably than ever in the Slough of Despond. That 
road spells ruin, and the pity of it is that already the victory 
we really want is within sight if we have the courage to 
face the facts, to retrace our false steps, and to greet the 
new spirit that is arising in the Central Powers with a generous 
cheer.—Yours, &c., 
Henry T. HODGKIN. 
7, Old Park Ridings, Winchmore Hill, N. 21. 
February 17th, 1918. 


THE POLICY OF PRESIDENT WILSON. 

Srr,—Recent events have made it clear beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt that the war aims of President Wilson, as re- 
peatedly laid down by him, and which meet with the support, 
not only of the Labor Party, but of all enlightened and demo- 
eratic opinion in this country, differ fundamentally from those 
of the present Government. President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 
George are separated by an abyss. Wesee Europe, even in her 
death throes, proclaiming through those temporarily respon- 
sible her unshatterable faith in all the elements of her disease, 
and the New World after each protest from the patient prescrib- 
ing a remedy which alone offers any hope of permanent restora- 
tion. Let it be understood that there is a party in this country, 
by no means negligible—unless it be in breadth of outlook and 
honesty of purpose—which rejects the democratic principles of 
the American President. The moral and intellectual forces 
arrayed against these reactionaries compel a public reticence ; 
Labor waits in a threatening shadow upon opportunity; repre- 
sentative England in its true sense looks to President Wilson 
to-day as it looked to him yesterday when our ideals were 
expressed in the terms of a dog fight and the Russian revolution 
was considered by a substantial section of opinion as a calamity. 
Now, it is impossible for this country to find itself in true agree- 
ment with President Wilson, except by a change of Govern- 
ment. The Versailles decisions have defined the issues between 
this country, as at present represented, and America. Do we 
or do we not abide by the “knock-out”’ theory? If we do not 
the Government which flagrantly and persistently misrepresents 
our needs must be swept into the obscurity from which it so 
indecently emerged. The doctrine of a League of Nations has 
become the core of our national aspirations. It is upon that 
doctrine that all lovers of freedom, of security, of democratic 
vision must concentrate, and it is the primary duty of all to see 
to it that we obtain a Government which shall consecrate itself 
to such a devoutly wished consummation. A Lansdowne- 
Asquith-Henderson Government would command the support 
and respect of the country, and we should, at last, find our- 
selves at one with President Wilson. 

Cannot something more practical be done to this end?— 
Yours, &c., 

F. WYNDHAM CRUSE. 


“THE DANGER OF DISCIPLINE.” 


S1r.—THE NATION’S article on “The Danger of Discipline ”’ 
(February 9th) touches the very heart of our anxiety. Is State 
education to be used for training citizens for the Militarist 
State? Is this one of the unpublished war aims—as its possi- 
bility is certainly a war result? 

The movement afoot goes much deeper than the mere 
drilling of the body, and strikes through the young intellect and 
the soul. It aims at coloring the child’s mind, like his map, 
red. Under such a scheme History will become a series of 
“special pleadings’’ and Science a branch of national service. 
Moreover, functions are to be differentiated at an early age: the 
boys trained for martial and industrial requirements, the girls 
for motherhood. (And this at a time when young and still 
voteless women, whose lovers’ bones are in France and Gallipoli, 
flood the labor market! and when upper-class schools are com- 
bating sex-evils by a common physical and mental education !) 

If anyone doubts the truth of these assertions, let them 
read and compare the following: The Education (No. 2) Bill, 








the Registration (Amendment) Bill, “ Suggestions for Teachers ”’ 
(Board of Education Circular, No. 1,018), the various circulars 
issued by patriotic personges in the réle of Local Education 
Authorities, and Mr. Lloyd George’s replies at the Trades’ 
Union Congress (published in “Common Sense” of January 
26th). Prime Ministers and education officials may be removed, 
but they are only symptoms, not causes, of social tendencies. In 
estimating the reality of the danger, note that we have per- 
manently with us: (1) The Impcrialists with their vision of the 
organic self-contained Empire, (2) the Eugenists with their 
laboratory culture of the ideal citizen, (8) the Fabians with 
their genius for office organization, (4) the innumerable horde 
of petty bureaucrats, male and female, official and semi-official, 
sown by the war, (5) the employers of labor, linked with middle- 
class investors, whose livelihood depends on the disciplining of 
labor. These are powerful forces in educational schemes. 
What have we to oppose them? Merely a popular indignation, 
still dormant, but which, once aroused, has been capable before 
this of shaking off similar spiritual tyrannies. 

The evil is too subtle to be defeated merely in a Parlia- 
mentary debate over the crude clauses of a Bill. It must become 
a religious question in every working-class home. It must be 
fought out in detail and locally in every class-room and play- 
ground, and on every Board of Managers. In the last resort it 
is the parents who must save the children—those parents who, 
Living seen the ruin of their elder sons, are resolved that these 
younger ones still left them shall be trained, not for permanent 
war, but for permanent peace.—Yours, &c., 

ETHEL WEDGWOOD. 


Cranham, Glos. 


THE POLICY OF NATIONAL GUILDS. 

Sir,—The extraordinary travesty of the doctrine of 
National Guilds, which your correspondent, Mr. Percy Harris, 
has first constructed out of his wilder imaginings, and then 
destroyed, would not impel me to write to you had not Mr. 
Harris professed, in several places in his communication, to be 
stating and then refuting my own opinion. If Mr. Harris really 
attended a lecture of mine, and based his criticism upon it, I 
can only say that he must have been a very inattentive listener. 
He attributes to me personally views which I do not hold, and 
his description of National Guilds is one which is throughout 
only recognisable as a caricature. The title of his communica- 
tion, Evolution or Revolution? taken in conjunction with the 
following excerpt from it, will serve to show the depth of a 
misunderstanding which it would take too long to correct in 
detail. “To thrust on the masses suddenly the control of 
industry without any Training is merely to ask them to commit 
suicide in order to justify a theory,’’ Mr. Harris tells us. It is 
just because National Guildsmen are conscious of this that they 
have spent the greatest part of their energy in devising 
immediate and practicable schemes for the assumption of a little 
control by the workers, in order that this little control may 
serve as a training, and lead on to full control by a series of 
stages. Incidentally, perhaps I may mention that it was to 
this point that I devoted the greater part of my lecture. Was 
Mr. Harris really there, and, if so, was he asleep? Or is there 
some other explanation?—Yours, &c., 

G. D. H. Corg. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Sir,—The greater part of Mr. Percy Harris’s criticisms 
upon Mr. Cole’s National Guilds’ lecture referred to 
one of two causes: either his complete misapprehension of our 
position or his inability to share that belief in the value and 
the efficiency of democracy which underlies our whole argu- 
ment. 

But one point which he makes against us cannot be quite 
so summarily dismissed. 

A Guild Society, he argues, must needs continue to draw 
some of its requirements from the outer world; therefore, it 
must enter the world-market and sell its goods in competition 
with those of capitalism. But in this competition it will be 
hopelessly beaten, because it cannot produce so cheaply. Hence 
bankruptcy, catastrophe, and dissolution. 

The only flaw in this cogent logical destruction of Guild 
Socialism is the failure to produce any evidence that the guilds 
will not be able to sell their goods as cheaply as their capitalist 
competitors. 

Surely all the indications point the other way; unless, 
indeed, we accept Mr. Harris’s other suggestion—that 
democracy necessarily involves bungling incompetence. 

For production in a guild society will be in the hands of 
great national monopolies, which will have at their command 
every advantage which large-scale production and unity of distri- 
bution can give. And since, moreover, the nation, as a whole, 
will not be in any appreciable degree dependent upon profit 
from its oversea trading, it will be perfectly able, if policy 
demands it, to lower the price of its exports, even to the point 
which involves an actual If it comes to cut-throat 


can be 


loss. 


com- 
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petition with foreign countries, the guild country will, if need 
be, be able to dump its competitors out of existence. 

No capitalistic enterprise, indeed, except the most highly 
organized trusts, could stand for a moment the competition of 
the guilds. 

And that is really the moral to be drawn from this question 
of world trade. Survival in the competition will be possible 
only to highly organized monopolies. Precisely this struggle 
in the world markets will force upon industry one of two types 
of organization—the oligarchic and capitalist trust, or the 
democratic and socialist guild. Mr. Harris, it may be, prefers 
the trust. We, however, are democrats and socialists: there- 
fore we are guildsmen.—Yours, &ce., 

W. L. Ewer. 

The Old Dairy, Cliveden. 


THE FREE CHURCHES AND WAR AIMS. 

S1r,—Nonconformists are under great obligations to “‘ Free 
Churchman” for his persistent attempt to get some clear 
pronouncement from their official leaders on the things about 
which they really care. 

Let anyone look at “The Contemporary ’”’ and contrast the 
articles signed Arthur Henderson, and Joseph Compton- 
Rickett; asking himself which voices the aspirations of Non- 
conformity? 

It is not enough that Dr. Lidgett should disown Sir Joseph 
on a single issue. What is wanted is a positive declaration that 
we hold, and mean to hold forth, the ideals that Sir Joseph 
dismisses, and that Mr. Henderson seeks to embody in practical 
politics. —Yours, we., 

D. B. McLAREN. 


Torquay. February 18th, 1918. 





AN AFTER-WAR THEATRE. 

Srr,—May we be allowed briefly to suggest the answers to 
the points of criticism raised by Mr. Robb Lawson in the letter 
which appeared in your last issue? 

(1) The projected theatre would be supplementary and in 
no way hostile to existing institutions such as the Stage Society. 

(2) We do not intend to limit our appeal to the intelli- 
nor merely to “give the public what it wants,’ but 
rather to offer to the sincere artist of the theatre a medium for 
full expression. 

(3) The criticism implied by the reference to Mr. Barker’s 
and Mr. Archer’s book on a national theatre was anticipated 
by our insistence on the need for an experimental rather than 
an academic institution. 

Our practical proposals concerning control, situation, 
salaries, &c. (necessarily briefly touched upon in a short letter), 
surely command some more tangible and inspiring criticism 
than the vague and cliché charge of high falutin’.--Yours, &c., 

HERMON OULD, 
HORACE SHIPP, 
HAROLD Scott. 


ge ntsia, 


The Settlement, Princetown. 
February 18th, 1918. 


THE WAR-PROFITEERS. 

Sir,—Allow me to protest against the title and the argu- 
ments in your article on the 9th. The outcry against 
“Profiteering ’’ is largely a “stunt” of the Harmsworth Press 
with the aim of diverting popular atte ition from the real causes 
of the shortage and high prices of food and other necessaries. 

It is not the case that investors, as a whole, are “thriving 
on high prices.’’ No investor in bank, gas, water, or railway 
shares and debentures is getting even the nominal pre-war 
income from them, and the fall in the purchasing power of 
money has cut his real income down by anything from 25 to 40 
per cent. The same applies to corporation stocks and “ prior 
charges’’ of every kind: to nearly everything, in fact, in which 
the ordinary investor, if a poor man, has put his money. His 
real capital, too, is just about one-half what it was in June, 
1914. 

A few war have done well, but the profits of 
employers and shareholedrs are trifling in comparison with the 
increased wages of employees in the war trades. 

I explain in the current Fortnightly Review how I reckon 
that the money income of the wage-earning classes has risen by 
£1,000,000 ever since the war started. 

Apropos of your paragraph on banks, do you realize that 
no bank is paying as large a dividend as it paid before the war? 
—Yours, &c., 


trades 


J. E. ALLEN. 


1, Mitre Court Buildings, Temple. February 15th, 1918. 


THE TWO GERMANIES. 
Srr,—On looking over “ Hansard” for the early days of the 
war I happened upon a speech delivered by Josiah Wedgwood, 





M.P., on August 5th, 1914, during the debate on the 
£100,000,000 vote for credit. I quote as follows: 

“, . . I wish the country could remember that there 
are two Germanies and not one. We are fighting the Junkers 
and the Hohenzollerns, and 1 pray that this war may end by 
smashing them, and that the Kaiser and the Crown Prince may 
go on their travels for the rest of their lives. But there is 
another Germany—a lovable, peaceful Germany. We all know 
the people, and it was among them I was brought up. Moderate, 
courageous, that Germany, as the hon. member for North St. 
-ancras (Mr. Dickinson) has said, has had nothing to do with 
this war, and I beg hon. members in this House, and the people 
of the country, to remember that these men are being driven by 
the machine of the war—driven to slaughter—though they are 
as innocent as any Frenchman or Englishman engaged in this 
great struggle. Remember this, we shall not end this war until 
we have separated those two Germanies. . . .” 

In view of the clumsiness of Allied diplomacy, and of the 
fact that Commander Wedgwood is a whole-hearted supporter 
of the war, comment would be superfluous.—Yours, &c., 


PLEBEIAN. 





Poetrp. 


THREE POEMS. 
I,—CHIM2ERA. 

WHEN the moon shone: with unrelenting beam 
Upon the haggard world, Chimera raised 
Her head and breasts above the edge of the world. 
Through the clear witchery of the night she saw 
The basalt sea with its ships, and the wild land 
Provoked by the moonlight, and the level fields 
And towns where men were sleeping uneasily, 
For on those nights men slept uneasily. 
Chimera was pale with her desire for a lover, 
One that should net the world in his great sin, 
One that should give her the world for a little gift. 
Then she would toss it and catch it before God’s eyes, 
And God would weep; so she would take her lover. 
But when she gazed, she sighed: Alas, the world 
Is become pitiful! Now there is no great sin, 
Only the little crawling wrong. Confusion, 
Confusion and mean lusts, a rat-like host, 
Are gnawing the hearts of men, and their hearts are rotten, 
God! we are both defeated. O ancient enemy, 
We can make truce now; never a lover comes 
For me or you. Let us both close our eyes 
From our unresting watch. And she sank down, 
While the white moon still cast its witchery. 


II.—TuHeE City oF DESTRUCTION. 
It was day above the Citwof Destruction, 
Above the misshapen houses and the streets, 
Above the gossips in the market-place; 
But the city was darkened with the thoughts of its people. 
The usurers and the chaffering knaves were busy, 
And the judges heavy with bribes; and in the market 
The gossips loitered. A slanting shaft of light 
Struck down from a cloud upon the accursed city. 
A gossip pulled a neighbor by the sleeve : . 
Look! There on the hill is one going up the road. 
I’li take my oath he sweats on his climb. Who’s he 
That runs uphill from the City? The other said: 
He’s from our street. O, it’s a poor mazed fool, 
That prates all day of a river and a garden 
And a certain gate. He’s out upon a journey 
To a land beyond his wits. And the first answered: 
Well, he sweats for it. The second took a stone 
To throw at a dog. Then they talked of a friend’s wife, 
And the man went up the hill, and the cloud came nearer 
As the light slowly failed from the condemned city. 


III.—Tue Cry or THE Wor .p. 


Although you have clanged to your gate of bronze, 
Gone to the farthest chamber, lit the lamp 

To read your holiest book, it is not quiet. 
Importunate, unappeasable, there comes 

The cry of the world. You may not hide from it; 
You may not win the silence you desire, 

One single instant from the sound of the world; 
Until your book is closed, your lamp put out, 
And you are slowly borne from your gate of bronze. 
It will be quiet then. Would you have it quiet? 


T. W. Earp. 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


Tue “ NaTIon ”’ 





Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“Vaith, War, and Policy.” 
Gilbert Murray. (Humphrey Milford. 6s. net.) 
‘Norman Institutions.’’ By Charles Homer Haskins. (Harvard 

University Press and Humphrey Milford.) 

Beyond the Rhine.”’ 
before the War. 
net.) 

“The Last of the Romanoffs.”’ 
Correspondent of the 
7s. 6d. net.) 

“Memorials of a Yorkshire 
(Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 
**'The Sixth Sense.’”’ By Stephen McKenna. 

net.) 


Lectures and Essays. 


By 


Memories of Art and Life in Germany 
By Mare Henry. (Constable. 6s. 6d. 


By Charles Rivet (Petrograd 


Paris “‘Temps.’’) (Constable. 


Parish.” By J. 8S. Fletcher. 


(Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


* x ¥ 

I suppose that by now the hostility of art to the system 
of competitive commerce is a commonplace of social thought. 
Somebody—I forget called art I 


venture to comprehend every activity of man which displays 


his name art (and by 


an interest in without ulterior 


motive, from the shape of a poem to that of a coal-scuttle 


appreciation of things 


and a government) the blossom of life, and it does 
not need a highly analytic mind to distinguish some 
kind of natural alienation between the art of 


making the wealth of life and the art of making the riches 
of money. 1! 


methods of 


But if this opinion is sufficiently accepted, the 
The 


economic argument is perhaps the most familiar, and, 


approaching it have been widely different. 


roughly, is founded upon the alternatives of waste and 
economy and preservation, of dispersion and accumulation. 


The idea of commerce is, in the first place, an end in itself; 


that of art simply “ Cast thy bread upon the waters ” 
Or, in the noble words of Francis Thompson :— 
** Plough thou the rock until it bear. 

Know, for thou else could’st not believe. 

Lose, that the lost thou may’st receive ; 

Die, for none other way canst live”’ 

x % * 
THis waste is conditioned by the fact that it involves 


Society in a state of fierce and interminable warfare, and so 
introduces of itself a second argument, which you may call 
eesthetic. A society that spends itself in tearing the means 


of livelihood from each other of its members is not a com- 
monwealth but a pack, to which the rooks could teach better 
manners and citizenship-—not a society, in short, but an 
anarchy. I am speaking not of foreign, but of civil war; 
not directly of groups of competing capitalists firing silver 
bullets at each other for the privilege of exploiting the 
of 
unacquainted with the blessings in store for them, but of 
this the 


methods of war from their own countrymen. 


undeveloped resources backward countries as yet 


collecting surplus capital by thinly-disguised 
To this art 
opposes order by the organic nature of its being and associa- 
tion, if the artistic impulse is shared and distributed, as in 
the seeding of the ancient crafts and the flowering of the 
Renaissance, among a corporate body of men. The difference 
between unity and chaos, between war and peace, has had to 
be discussed and settled not only by Lessing and Proudhon 
and Keir Hardie, but by Genesis, a difference which, had it 
of would 
have sent the constellations tumbling on our heads before 


him of the 


not been solved to the satisfaction the universe, 


the wisdom of man had so much as bethonght 
Industrial Revolution. 
Tue third argument is the human. “ Art,” said Morris, 


‘is the expression of man’s joy in his labor.” 


That is 
perhaps only partially true, but a system which compels and 


condemns people to toil at high speed for long hours, under 

















arbitrary and degrading conditions, without personal initia- 
tive in the creation of the work or interest in its accomplish- 
ment, in order to give their masters the opportunity of per- 
suading other people to buy things they do not want and are 
not worth wanting, that system makes human labor not only 
unprofitable, but unhappy. I may be a 
faddist, but I feel that the acquisition of beauty in all its 


So with ugliness. 
forms is ultimately a happy business. Beauty may be fierce, 
terrible, pathetic, sombre, but never wretched and barren. 
I am sure that Thomson took pleasure in writing the “ City 
of Dreadful Night ’’ just as we experience pleasure in reading 
it. But the wens that we call cities and the sore we call 
the of 
creation, or, in other words, they are unhappy and inhuman. 


Yet 


poverty are a mortmain upon purpose conscious 


another antithesis I have only seen advanced 


by one modern writer (Charles Marriott)—that between 
the impractical business man and _ the practical 
artist. ‘‘ Artists,’ he says, ‘‘are the only people 
who really understand their business.’’ If we can do 
away for a moment with the provincial bogey of the 
artistic temperament, we can understand why. The 
business man is the man of action. He is prompt, ready, 
sharp, clear, decisive, methodical. Cobbett in his “ Advice 


to Young Men” warns them against “ your sauntering, soft- 


stepping girls,” from whom you may never expect ardent 


and lasting affection. The girl he advises is one with 


‘a quick step, and a somewhat heavy tread 

the foot with a hearty good will 
body leans a little forward and th 
the same direction, while the feet 
be tter, for there discover 
intended point.”’ 


showing that 
; and if the 

eyes keep steadily in 
are the 
the 


comes dowr 


so much 


at 


rcoing, 


carnest ne to arrive 


This may be a parody on the business man, but does it not 
He looks 


ft; he sees one thing, and that 


discover something of his metaphysics? neither 


to the right-hand nor to the I 


the nearest one; with thinking upen the matter, he 
grasps it. But the artist does attempt to see the reality 
through the illusion, the permanent through the transitory ; 
he looks before and after and on either side of him, 
and he chooses not the first and the nearest, but that which 


is best. 


But it is obviously futile in a few In 
attempt to get to the bott 
bitter-endian and | 


to 
el which is really 
as the sp ils of 


m ola 


with the soul of man 





victory. Whatever you call it, there is an essential 
duel as to the precedence of prices and values, between 
making shift and making use of life, between taking what 
you can get and getting what you want, between the 
shoddy and the “genuine article.” No social system 
can ignore it and no revolution can succeed without 
settling it. And as it is a practical, economic, and human 
problem, so it is a moral one Say what you will for 
commerce, or rather for its development in finance, its 
ethical source, its premium mobile, is self-interest. It plays 
the great game of Beggar-my-Neighbor, and its axiom 
is that one man’s gain is another man’s loss. Except 
in clothes and in weapons and the extension of 
his field of operations, there is no capital differ- 
ence between the financier and the medieval robber- 
baron Modern Europe's tion of the Industrial 
System means no more than t she has given a blank 
cheque and a moral certificate to the predatory appetite. 
Fame, pride, pleasure, a market, and an audience are 
all healthy and sympathetic stimulants to the genuine 
artist. gut to make them the parents of his task 
is avery narrow reading of the = artistic impetus. 
The artist does not out-top knowledge and stand “ self- 
school’d, self-scann’d, self-honor’d, self-secure.’’ He is 


and universal 
purpose which call God. He is the 
Molian harp played upon by the ‘ queer, unpleasant, dis- 
touch of the kingdom of h 
being tae Sibyl, he is only the Sibyl’s 


a patient or uneasy instrument OF a secret 
1, 


our forefathers used to 


So far from 
And in 


so far as he serves that purpose to the best of his faith and 


turbing “aven,”’ 


secretary. 


wits, he is a moral and disinterested agent 


H. J. 
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Rebielos. 


THE NEXT REVOLUTION. 


“Self-Government in Industry.” By G. D. H. Core. 


(Bell. 4s. 6d.) 


Mr. Cote, who is the most interesting writer of the day on 
industrial questions, sets himself in this volume to discuss 
the fundamental problem over which Collectivists, Syndical- 
ists and Guildsmen are contending, to answer difficulties 
and objections that are urged against Guild principles and 
to bring these principles into close touch with the actual 
developments of modern life. parts of it have 
appeared in various reviews, but they are arranged in the 
book with a skilful hand in such a way as to place the 
several issues of industrial politics in their true perspective. 
The argument is bold, original, and challenging, and 
like all really first-rate pieces of constructive thinking, 
it raises than it answers. At the 
outset Mr. Cole utters a necessary warning to those who 
believe that internationalism of any true and sincere kind 
is compatible with social injustice in the domestic State. 
“ Between states and nations whose domestic systems violate 
every principle of liberty, justice, and democracy, there can 
be no stable fellowship. Co-operation begins at home: and 
the hope of comity among the nations rests upon the estab- 
lishment of industrial and political self-government in the 
states and societies of the civilized world.” This is just, 
and it needs to be said, for the old doctrine that Free Trade 
of itself solved every international dispute and bred a com- 
plete international friendship was a dangerous illusion. 
Even the Free Trader is apt to speak of commerce in the lan- 
guage of war while protesting its peaceful purposes. Mr. Cole 
sees, as revolutionary thinkers are coming to see, that 
the basis of international civilization must be a respect for 
human liberty. . . . “a League of Nations implies for its com- 
plete success the universal habit of democracy.” This is a 
large order, but liberty is learning to mend its slow pace 
throughout the world. But there is a converse to this. 
Nobody has yet stated the difficulties in the way of demo- 
cratic states that are anxious to make international trade 
a source of concord rather than of contention. That is a 
problem to which some of our Guildsmen should give their 
minds. For in one sense it is true that the more fully 
and directly the workers are associated with the fortunes 
of their industry the more intense becomes the struggle 
for the markets of the world. A foreign economic policy 
is just as necessary as a domestic economic policy for the 
new theories of industrial democracy. 


Some 


more questions 


Mr. Cole is a Guildsman who recognizes facts. He sees 
that you have to build from the trade unions, and that the 
building must be done gradually. The world, he says, has 
to choose between the alternatives of the control of industry 
by the trade union, and the control of industry by 
capitalism, either directiy or through its servant, the 
capitalist State. This ideal of National Guild, self-governing 
associations of workers, arising out of the trade unions and 
controlling industry in conjunction with a democratized 
State, can only be realized by a series of steps. Before they 
can assume full control, the must learn by 
experience how to control. It is of no use to cry “ control,” 
without formulating as clearly as possible the next steps 
that have to be taken in the direction of control. These 
next steps are the practical policy which is the expression 
of the new trade union ideal. What are these steps ? 
Readers of tthe ‘‘ World of Labor”’ will guess some of them. 
Sectionalism, rivalry, and overlapping among trade unions 
make it hard for them to win control, and still harder for 
them to exercise it. The evil that is discussed in Mr. 
Cole’s first examination of the ‘Trade Union World’’ must 
be eliminated, and that can only be achieved by amalgama- 
tion or reform of the internal government of the unions. 
Nobody who has learnt anything about the chaos and con- 
fusion of the unions can be surprised that the peace of society 
is suddenly disturbed by an apparition like the Clyde Wor- 
kers’ Committee or by continual breaches between the rank- 
and-file and the officials. Now to reorganize the Trade Union 
forces is no easy matter. It is a task full of difficulty, for 
there are numberless vested interests and a great body of 


workers 
‘ 





vested prestige barring the way. But it has to be done. 
The recent crisis over the Shop Stewards should have a 
salutary effect, and if their officers find a regular and 
accredited place in the Trade Union organization, some- 
thing will have been done towards bringing the Trade 
Union into closer relation with the actual life of the work- 
shop. 

How far will the recommendations of the Whitley Com- 
mittee help in this direction? That is a question to which 
different people give different answers, some contending 
fiercely that Industrial Councils and Workshops Committees 
will set up a phantom constitution, giving the workers no 
power, but rather cramping their existing power, while 
others argue hopefully that they will provide the opportunity 
for Trade Union development along the lines that lead to 
the kind of reorganization that is desirable. It is impossible 
to say at this moment which school is right, but it would 
seem to be the wise policy to direct one’s efforts to making. 
the experiment a success, rather than to turn it down on the 
ground that it has danger as well as opportunities. Nobody 
thinks that the workers in any industry are able to take 
command to-morrow morning. The Guild will be evolved by 
gradual stages. As Mr. Cole puts it the Trade Unions may 
be expected to rise to power by the stages through which 
Parliament passed ; beginning as a half-articulate challenge, 
thus gaining recognition—a critical force before becoming the 
legislative body. The Trade Union has reached the stage of 
a negative control, but it is not yet ripe for full power. In 
organizing its forces for the purposes of the Industrial 
Council and Workshop Committees, the Trade Union will 
have an opportunity of learning valuable lessons, and if 
some critics say the Trade Unions are taking risks, one is 
tempted to answer that it is only by taking risks that anyone 
learns anything worth learning. What the Guildsman aims 
at is a new organization of industry, in which the producers, 
managers, scientific experts, foremen, skilled and unskilled 
workpeople, will undertake the government of their own 
industry. The Industrial Councils may be used to aid this 
evolution if the opportunity is wisely handled. 

It may be argued on the other hand that the Trade 
Union will be accepting a joint responsibility with 
Capitalism, the danger against which Mr. Cole warns them. 
Here, again, everything devends on the actual outcome of 
the experiment. Clearly in State-owned enterprises—which 
presumably after the war will include railways, mines, and 
perhaps shipping—the partnership will not be with capital 
but with the State. In other industries there is a risk of 
something like an alliance of the kind advocated by certain 
capitalists, and the State will have to take measures to 
protect the Fortunately the experiments 
of the war have taught us a good many devices for this 
purpose. 

But perhaps the most original and stimulating part of 
Mr. Cole’s book is his discussion of the State. 
revolt against the theory of the sovereign State. 
is an association of ‘‘users’’ and ‘‘consumers,’”’ and the 
Trade Union is an association of ‘‘ producers.’’ There is 
no reason why one association should have power over 
the other. The State should legislate on matters within 
its own province, but the Industrial Parliament, representing 
the Guild, should legislate on matters within its province. 
“To deny State sovereignty in industry is not to reduce 
industry to a mere multiplicity of warring Guilds; it is to 
confront Parliament with an industrial body which has an 
equal claim to be representative of the nation as a whole. 
Neither Parliament nor the Guild Congress can claim to 
be ultimately sovereign ; the one is the supreme territorial 
association, the other the supreme professorial association. 
In the one, because it is primarily concerned with consump- 
tion, Government is in the hands of the consumer: in the 
other, where the main business is that of production, the 
producers hold sway.” We get an apnlication of this division 
of functions later on, when Mr. Cole tells us that it will 
be the Guild Congress, and not the State, that will pass 
Factory Acts and Coal Mines Royalties Acts, and enforce 
them. 

Mr. Cole’s illustration 
outset. 


consumer. 


He is in 
The State 


suggests a misgiving at the 
Is it quite certain that an Industrial Parliament 
can be trusted to settle such a question as that of child 
labor? If we had a Cotton Guild at this moment, its opinion 
on halftime would be less representative of the whole of 
the nation than the opinion of a Parliament elected in the 
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ordinary way. True, the Cotton Guild would be only one 
element in a Guild Congress, but it would presumably carry 
great weight. Such a question, again, as the full admission 
of women to industry would not necessarily be handled by 
a Parliament of producers as fairly as by a Parliament 
elected on adult suffrage. We remember that the Bar 
thought that women might become solicitors without 
serious peril to society, but that civilization would be 
threatened if they were allowed to become barristers. The 
consumers might be a less partial group. These objections 
are not necessarily fatal to Mr. Cole’s plan. They rather 
suggest that some sort of charter of personal right should 
be adopted which would limit the powers alike of Guild 
Congress and of Parliament. 

The leading motive of Mr. Cole’s argument for 
destroying the sovereignty of Parliament is his desire for 
a balance of power. This puts him in opposition alike to 
the Syndicalist and the Industrial Unionist who 
see no use for the State when you have set up your Guilds, 
and to the Collectivist who sees no use for the Guilds. “The 
fundamental reason for the preservation, in a democratic 
society, of both the industrial and the political forms of 
social organization is, it seems to me, that only by dividing 
the vast power now wielded by industrial capitalism can the 
individual hope to be free. The objection is not simply to 
the concentration of so vast a power in the present hands, 
but to its concentration anywhere at all. If the individual 
is not to be a mere pigmy in the hands of a colossal social 
organism, there must be such a division of social powers as 
will preserve individual freedom by balancing one social 
organism so nicely against another that the individual may 
still count.” This is achieved by setting up two authorities 
with legislative and executive power, and a judiciary, which 
will have two sets of laws to administer—“ State law and 
Guild law, each valid within its sphere, and co-ordinated, 
when need arises, by the joint congress of the Guilds and 
the State.” 

Mr. Cole has another reason for his desire to get rid of 
the sovereign State. It is given in his discussion, in the 
last part of his book, of ‘“ Freedom in the Guild.” He is 
dealing there with a very real problem of modern life, the 
difficulty (Rousseau said the impossibility) of reconciling the 
large unit with individual freedom of any active and positive 
kind. Mr. Cole answers that you have to realize initiative, 
and that you can do this by giving life and opportunity to 
different groupings of citizens. At present the State is a 
kind of damp blanket over the life of the province, the life 
of the local citizen, the life of the religious community and 
the rest. What is needed is to revive the idea of diverse 
centres of energy in a community, the idea that was applied 
in medieval life in the corporate power of the Church, the 
Guild, the City. ‘The nation State, we see, cannot but be 
false to its profession of democracy so long as it remains a 
great undigested mass of individuals, whose sole recognized 
bond one with another is their citizenship in the great 
society. If the community is to be truly self-governing there 
must be within it many forms of grouping—political, 
industrial, and the like, local as well as central, uniting 
men at once by bonds more narrow and more intense than 
those which link them together one and all in the com- 
munity.’’ Nobody will question the truth of this criticism 
of modern life, and thg discussion of this problem is not the 
least fruitful part ofa book which is indispensable to every 
student of social institutions and every citizen who is 
thinking about the kind of gociety that will develop from 
the catastrophe of the war. / ,/ 





THE JACOBIN. 


‘The Early Life of Robert Southey.” By WILLIAM HALLER. 
(Milford. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Our Jacobins wrote verses and dreamed dreams instead of 
heading revolts: and in England we had no guillotine, but 
a superfluity of reviews and reviewers. That statement, in 
spite of Peterloo and of the Toller martyrs, is generally true ; 
and it opens up a remarkable field of thought for those who 
regard the English as a practical people. It is a grave fault 
in this otherwise excellent treatise of Dr. Haller’s—he is a 
Ph.D. of Columbia University—that it does not succeed in 





bringing Southey into relation to his times and the European 
ferment in which he lived. Yet of all the English poets he 
is, perhaps, the most remarkable symbol of the revolution. 
There is nothing surprising in the ardent rebellion of 
Shelley, nothing unnatural in Wordsworth’s deep sympathy 
with freedom; Landor and Trelawney would have 
been rebels in any age, and Coleridge had a person- 
ality too anarchic not to be in accord with every 
impulse of laboring Europe. But Southey——! Of 
the many humors in the history of literature 
surely this is the most ironical that the ease - loving, 
reputable, parsonical, industrious Southey should have been 
the typical Jacobin, the chief butt for the wrath and satire 
of Frere and his friends! It is a matter of history that the 
fact surprised Southey himself. When he was finally free 
from all taint of disorderliness, a sharp bookseller printed 
a bad and fiery poem of the Poet Laureate’s Jacobin youth ; 
and Southey, enraged, grieved at the spectacle of his own 
“Wat Tyler,” prosecuted the bookseller and was informed by 
that supreme ass, the Law, that there was no property in 
seditious literature and that he had no remedy. And four 
years later we find him gravely ushering George III. into 
heaven in that masterpiece of absurdity “A Vision of Judg- 
ment.” 

This Southey, sober, judicious, and slightly ridiculous, 
as are most judicious men, was certainly the real, essential 
man: and yet his youth was occupied with fantastic schemes, 
wild plans and dream visions of communistic brotherhoods 
with the ardent spirit of Coleridge. Dr. Haller will have it 
that Southey remained true to his principles, and it must 
be conceded that he was always honest. His dismay at his 
old self is the dismay of a man who sees his face in a 
cracked mirror—he knows he doesn’t look like that. But it 
is true that in his youth, caught up in the great world of 
freedom, Southey never thought of the mirror ascracked. Bad 
as is the poetry of “ Wat Tyler,” of “ Joan of Arc,” and of the 
early verses on victims of tyranny, they all share a generous 
and unmistakable atmosphere of liberty. Wild and impractic- 
able as were the schemes for pantisocracy, they were full of 
genuine enthusiasm and a burning desire to have part in the 
splendid life of the New World. And it is Southey’s tragedy 
that for him freedom, instead of being a flame as it was 
to Shelley, or a sword to Trelawney, or a cool spring as it was 
to Wordsworth, or even a drunken dream of glory as it was 
to Coleridge, was only an attack of measles which he caught 
in childhood and whose loss he regarded as a recovery. 

It is Southey’s youth which offers the best opportunities 
to his biographers. A great deal of his life is inextricably 
mingled with those of Coleridge, Lamb, and Wordsworth : 
indeed his influence on Coleridge has never yet been properly 
gauged. He was, for one thing, indirectly responsible for 
Coleridge’s engagement and probably more than indirectly 
interested in his marriage. What attraction Southey found 
in Edith Fricker it is difficult to discover; but it seems 
fairly certain that Coleridge found no charm in Sara Fricker 
(whom he married), except that Southey was going to marry 
her sister. In the history of the abortive pantisocratic 
scheme Dr. Haller’s sympathies are evidently with Southey ; 
and it would be useless to pretend that Coleridge was an 
easy colleague in any practical plan. But we have little 
patience with the people who boast of this practical sense, 
and yet have not the ordinary intelligence to recognize that 
some natures are naturally unable to cope with plans. There 
is ne evidence that Southey tried to understand Coleridge’s 
temperament—and there is every reason for believing that 
Coleridge did understand Southey’s, and did all he could to 
meet his practical friend’s demands. That the friendship 
suffered so many disasters was due to the astonishing dis- 
similarity of the two men; that it survived as it did was due 
to the innate sweetness and affection of Coleridge’s character. 
To these, we think, Dr. Haller does scant justice; Cole- 
ridge’s personality seems to overawe him, and he stresses 
small things like an inability to keep appointments with a 
gravity singularly out of place in writing of the author 
of “Christabel.” It is Southey who is odd, not Coleridge ; 
for we do not expect poets to esteem time in the way it is 
valued by men of business or by schoolmasters. 

Dr. Haller is more satisfactory in dealing with Southey’s 
work. Ee has no temptation here to exaggerate the merits 
of his subject. In the period covered by his treatise—1774- 
1803—the only considerable work of Southey’s that was pub- 
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lished was “Thalaba.”’ The subject of that fanciful, over- 
decorated, laborious poem was inspired by Beckford’s 
“WVathek,” by the “Arabian Nights,” and by the doubtful 
“Continuation” of the Nights. Its manner was an effort 
to popularize “ prose’’ metre—a new kind of blank verse. 
Southey thought that Milton had “lost his metre” in 
“Samson Agonistes”; and he based his own rhythmical 
experiment on the work of one Sayers, of whom few of us 
have heard to-day and whom only Dr. Saintsbury has read. 
“ Thalaba” has all the hard, insolent detail, the rococo orna- 
ment and fantastic spirit of the falsely Oriental. It is a 
boy’s poem: though it will not compare for ease of move- 
ment nor for genuinely melodramatic effect with the “ Curse 
of Kehama,”’ consideration of which is outside the scope of 
Dr. Haller’s essay. Of “Thalaba’”’ there is little to add to 
Dr. Haller’s epitaph: Southey “remained always in the 
tragic position of the man who, within his limitation, has 
left nothing undone that he can do to be a very great poet, 
and lacks nothing necessary for being one except genius.”’ 
‘‘ Thalaba,’’ as do most of Southey’s long poems, stinks 
abominably of oil: there seems no reason why he should 
have written it. It is in short, well-known pieces such 
as “The Battle of Blenheim,” that we must seek the poet’s 
genuine talent. 

In a sense, the revolutionary Rousseau was the ruin of 
Southey. He was pushed into an intellectual admiration for 
positions and ideals with which he had no temperamental 
affinity. A single instance is enough to show how disastrous 
this was to his work. Early he became, in the eyes of the 
critics, the arch-heretic of the “Lake” school; and he 
accepted the rdle with satisfaction and dignity. As a Lake 
poet he was bound to admire Nature and to like solitude. 
“ Thalaba’”’ is brought upin a Rousseau-like loneliness : when 
assailed by temptation, help comes from the desert. Nature 
and solitude—these are the universal healers! Now to 
Wordsworth that was a true gospel: to Southey it was quite 
unreal. He never shows the slightest inclination to go to 
Nature ; he never displays any desire for solitude. All his 
youthful energies are spent in forming plans to avoid soli- 
tude and to turn Nature into productive and profitable 
habitations: he lives quite contentedly in towns, and con- 
demns the most beautiful moorland in England as repellent ; 
and when he first visited Coleridge at Keswick, at the end 
of August, the Lake Country disappointed him, and the 
climate seemed raw and cold. His final settlement there 
was purely due to his desire to leave Bristol, which seemed 
“haunted ” after the death of his daughter. 

No doubt it seems a small thing, yet this effort to 
appreciate and proclaim something antipathetic to him is 
symptomatic of Southey’s life. He belonged in spirit, not 
to his own age, but to one just preceding it; he was a man 
meant for clubs, and great libraries, and the burden of some 
magnum opus which might or might not have been accom- 
plished. As it is, we remember him as the author of a few 
short poems and two sound biographies; and we generally 
forget that, in some happy moment of careless genius, he 


gave the nursery the inestimable narrative of “The Three 
Bears.”’ 


MODERN DOCTORING. 


“The Psychoneuroses of War,” by G. Roussy and J. LHER- 
MITTE ; ‘Hysteria, or Pithiatism,” by J. BABINSKY and J. 
FROMENT ; “ The After Effects of Wounds of the Bones 
and Joints,” by Ava. Broca ; ‘‘ Dysenteries, Cholera, and 
Typhus,” by H. Vincent and L. Murater; “Typhoid 
Fevers and Paratyphoid Fevers,” by H. VincENT and 
L. Murater; ‘“ Syphilis and the Army,” by G. 
THIBIERGE. (University of London Press. Each 6s. net.) 


THESE six books, translated from the French, form part of a 
series of military medical manuals under the general editor- 
ship of Sir Alfred Keogh. All the volumes are written by 
men who are held in high repute in the medical profession, 
and each volume is largely founded on first-hand experience 
obtained during the present war. Naturally, they vary in 
originality and in expression; but to doctors each one will 
prove interesting, stimulating, and practically useful. 
Anyone wishing for a concise statement of modern medical 











or surgical opinion on the various branches of medicine 
indicated by the titles could hardly do better than study 
these books. 

It would be out of place in the pages of a non-technical 
journal to comment in detail on the subject-matter of these 
manuals. But, arising out of a consideration of them, are 
certain questions which have lately—perhaps always—much 
exercised the inquiring lay mind. There is a body of ill- 
informed popular opinion, of which Mr. Bernard Shaw has 
lately been the most conspicuous spokesman, the central 
doctrine of which is that the official medical corporation is 
largely occupied in suppressing the activities of real medical 
and surgical geniuses who do not happen to have gone 
through the orthodox curriculum and passed the orthodox ex- 
aminations; and that the public is thus, against its will and 
its judgment, compelled to resort to the services of the less 
efficient licensed practitioners. To hear these people speak 
or to read their articles one would imagine that specialism, 
at any rate useful and practical specialism, was confined to 
unqualified and unregistered practitioners, such as Mr. 
Shaw’s heroes, the osteopaths, bonesetters, Kellgrenites, and 
medical gymnasts. One has but to read such “ orthodox ’”’ 
books as those named above to realize how altogether ill- 
founded this popular superstition really is. 

There are certain forms of surgical and medical treat- 
ment which can adequately be performed by persons whose 
knowledge of anatomy, physiology, and pathology is alto- 
gether insufficient to make it possible for them to be 
competent general surgeons or physicians. And there are 
many branches of technique on the border-line or even 
within the domain of surgery which occasional “ unqualified ” 
persons may much more expertly perform than the average 
registered practitioner. Of such technical acts the number 
is legion, including, as they do, such diverse proceedings 
as the making of a poultice, the taking of a radiograph, and 
the massage of a joint. But the actual application of treat- 
ment, while it is clearly the final aim, is by no means the 
most difficult, or the only important, part of the work of the 
surgeon or physician. Far and away the most difficult part 
of a doctor’s work, no matter what his specialty may be, is 
the work of accurate diagnosis. And, without that, no 
rational treatment is possible. And it clearly is, to put it 
mildly, a convenience to the public that some indication 
shall be given by which it may distinguish those who have 
received some definite training in this craft and have been 
proved to possess, at any rate, a fixed minimum of technical 
knowledge. That there may be a few individuals who, in 
special branches of surgery, manage by other means to 
acquire as much technical knowledge and as much technical 
skill as the officially trained and registered, without them- 
selves attaining the guild hall-mark, scarcely at all 
diminishes the necessity for the official restrictions. Nor is 
their utility materially lessened by the fact that a certain 
small percentage of comparative duffers manage to scrape 
through their examinations and obtain legal qualification. 
Nearly all human machinery has such limitations. Again, 
we may all agree that examinations afford a very inadequate 
test of human ability ; but, especially in such a craft as that 
of the doctor, composed as it is so largely of science and of 
stereotyped manual operations, it is difficult to see what 
better means could be adopted for ensuring that every prac- 
titioner possesses a certain minimum of technical knowledge 
and technical skill. 

That the actual work of massage, joint manipulations, 
radiography, and the like may be done quite well by men 
and women who are not themselves medical prac- 
titioners, is true But, just as in the case of nursing, 
such work should be done only on the specific prescription of 
a surgeon or physician who has considered all the clinical 
features of the particular case. Mr. Barker—to take a cele- 
brated example—may know as much about the pathology of 
joints and the rationale of their treatment as does any 
qualified person. But, short of the methods of favoritism and 
corruption which guide the compilers of our Honors List, 
it is difficult to see how, other than by the recognized 
examinations, such capable “unqualified ’’ persons are to 
be registered and recognized without equally recognizing the 
hosts of ignorant charlatans who make similar claims. Mr. 
Shaw plumps for the methods of the Honors List. He says 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury or the University of 
Oxford should give to Mr. Barker a medical degree without 
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his being asked to pass any examination at all, just as 
honorary degrees are given to prominent politicians. Where 
such degres are not seriously intended to give their recipients 
the right to practice lethal arts on their fellow-citizens, they 
are harmless enough. But the inapplicability of the pro- 
ceeding to such practical crafts as medicine and surgery 
scarcely needs arguing about. And it is far better that one 
individuals 


or two capable should be driven to make 
their thousands a year without official recognition, 
than that hundreds of ignorant bone-setters, ignorant 


even of the signs of inflammation, should be officially turned 
loose on the public, ‘‘ straightening ’’ stiff joints, pretend- 
to move the ‘‘ innominate bone’’—which Mr. Shaw 
seems to accept the true cure for rheumatism—or 
‘yotating the dorsal vertebre,’’ which is Mr. Shaw's cure 


ing 


as 


for appendicitis. 

The truth, of course, is that, whilst there is plenty of 
quackery practised by the orthodox medical profession— 
though in the very nature of the case not one-tenth of that 
practised by the unqualified—also among the qualified are 
plenty of “ bone-setters ’’ and joint manipulators at least as 
One 
The one may 
the other may not. The cures of the one are taken 
for granted; those of the other are trumpeted to the world 
as miracles indicative of almost divine power. 

People like Mr. Shaw meet some average practitione: 
and find that he is not a great scientist like his idol, Sir 
Aimroth Wright, for example, and, taking the mental 
capacity of the latter as the desirable measure for a modern 
doctor, can see nothing but ineptitude and inefficiency in the 
other. Most attacks on the medical profession are conducted 
on a similar basis. The whole is attacked because the least 
is not equal with the greatest. Like the average man, the 
average doctor is by nature very conservative, prejudiced 
against new ideas and But that is not because 
he is a doctor, but because he is a man. 


skilful as the most competent among the unregistered. 
great distinction should never be forgotten. 
advertize ; 


new ways. 


The system of medical training is still capable of great 
improvement. But never has it been so directly related, on 
the one hand to all relevant scientific knowledge, and, on the 
other hand, to the practical work of treating disease, as it 
is at present. It is doubtful if the official training and official 
tests employed in connection with any other profession or 
craft are so entirely relevant as in the case of a modern 
medical student. Moreover, never has the profession been 
so open-minded in its attitude towards new theories, new 
systems of treatment, as it is now. It would be difficult for 
Mr. Shaw, or his followers, to name any proposed line of 
treatment which can claim any rational basis in theory or 
any good results in practice that has not received the serious 
consideration and study of the medical profession. An 
examination of the files of the recognized medical journals 
will demonstrate the truth of this statement, and a study of 
the series of books, a batch of which formed the starting- 
point of this article, should convince the most rigidly uncon- 
ventional “ rebel.”’ 


H. R. 





WOMAN, THE SAVIOUR OF CIVILIZATION, 


“The Science of Power.” 
6s. net.) 


By BENJAMIN Kipp. (Methuen. 


Mr. Bexsamix Kipp is a distinguished member of a small 
class of intellectual dramatists who, by their selection and 
handling of general ideas, have exercised considerable influ- 
ence upon certain levels of public opinion in matters of social 
and political His “Social Evolution” published 
nearly a quarter-of-a-century ago achieved a wide though 
brief renown by an interesting appeal to the current reaction 
against “rationalism,” and by fluttering the ‘‘ Teutonic” 
races by stressing their superior social efficiency. A recon- 
cilement of science and religion was a keenly felt want, and 
My. Kida’s recipe gave satisfaction to many. His more 
pretentious volume, “Principles of Western Civilization,”’ 
fell flat, the constant reiteration of a handful of generalities, 
ill-grounded in history, failing to carry conviction. 


imvort. , 


Some of the defects of his earlier works are visible in 
this last work, “ The Science of Power” (Methuen). 
the 


There 


same overstraining of antithesis, the same air of 
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dramatic revelation, the same assiduous fondling of a few 
telling phrases, the constant repetition of the same thoughts 
in the same language. But we hasten to say that the sub- 
stance of Mr. Kidd’s argument is far more valuable than 
that of either of his earlier books. Though he is not entitled 
to rank as a discoverer of the truths he discloses, he acts 
as a skilled middleman in rendering them 
likes them served up with a certain air of pontifical 
importance. Modern Western civilization, as Mr. Kidd sees 
it, has given in this war a supreme exhibition of its inherent 
viciousness. its attempt to seek progress along the lines of 
individual instead of genuinely social integration. By this 
he means that a distinctively man-moulded world has 
directed itself to the achievement of short-range, selfish, 
individual ends by relying upon force. The danger in 
earlier ages was modified by*some recognition of Christian 
ideals. But during the last half-century or so, contentious 
methods of conduct have been fortified by biological and 
sociological theories, representing the struggle between man 
and man, class and class, race and race, as the only path 
to survival and progress. Darwinism became a false sanction 
for pugnacity, avarice, pride of caste and race, and for the 
dissolvent and anti-social policies of Militarism, Imperialism, 
Capitalism, and _ State-absolutism. Man relied upon 
selfish views, which shortened not only political 
and economic aims, but degraded literature, art, and even 
religion itself. 

At the root of all this trouble lay the false doctrine that 
all civilization depended upon the selection and rejection of 
inborn heredity in individuals, and that only by improving 
these inborn qualities is progress possible. Hence the hope 
of the world lay in eugenics and the extirpation of bad 
individual and racial stock. This doctrine, Mr. Kidd con 
tends, is absolutely false. Inborn heredity is a negligible 
factor as compared with social heredity, by which latter he 
means chiefly the mental and moral equipment. of Society 
known as culture 


to a public which 


This culture is the seat and instrument 
of power, and this power is so immeasurably great that it is 
capable in a single generation of transforming the character 
of a whole nation. 


Hitherto we have failed to recognize and 
use this power. 


But modern Germany and modern Japan 
have given striking examples of the existence of this power 
by its abuse. But what is this power? Mr. Kidd answers: 
“It is the emotional power of the ideal.” Germany has 
incarnated this ideal in the omnipotent and absolute State, 
the be all and enc all for the individual citizen. What 
method «did they use to mobilize this power? Their schools 
and colleges, their churches, literaturé, and art, the per- 
version of history and philosophy to the single purpose of 
a powerful State. 

To educate ideals in the mind of the young is the most 
potent means of transforming characters and moulding 
public sentiment. But if this power is to be made available 
for true purposes of social integration, it must be exercised 
by persons who are by nature social and forward-looking in 
the interests of the race. Woman, not man, therefore, is the 
true repository of emotional power, for she is the guardian 
of the larger interests of the race, and it is to her that we 
must look for the task of saving civilization from the excesses 
of “the fighting male,” whose combative disposition mis- 
directs every institution and every activity. “The elemental 
hunger of civilization at the present moment is for a public 
opinion able to subordinate the present to the future—for 
a public opinion, that is to say, which would express through 
the collective will just the qualities which are here described 
as reaching in woman their highest expression.”’ 

This bold line of interpretation and aspiration is, indeed, 
opportune. But it has difficulties. One great claim of the 
feminist movement is for more individuality and less sub- 
ordination to the long-range interests of the species. Again, 
in woman's part there has been very little consciousness of 
any ‘emotion of the ideal,” or of renunciation for any 
other than closely personal ends. It may be, as Mr. Kidd 


contends, that “woman, as a sex, will reveal the same 





power of devotion to ideals, to causes, as she does to per- 
sons.” But it cannot be assumed with any certainty that the 
creative and conservative drive of maternity is thus trans- 
mutable to the purpose of a social ideal, and capable of so 
transforming the collective will as to produce the changes 
which Mr. Kidd thinks are attainable 
generation by the new emotional] culture 


within a single 
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the essentially ‘“ British” Touring Car 
as here typified, will be available for 
strict rotation delivery after the War. 


The results of the experience gained 
during the last three years will find 
their outlet in this excellent example 
of modern Motor Car construction. 


Prompt delivery may be ensured by the 
immediate inclusion of your name in cur 
Priority List. Write to-day to :— 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. Ld. 


Head Office and Works: 
NORTHFIELD ..... BIRMINGHAM 


Branches at :— 
London - Manchester - Norwich - Paris 





SAUNAS 







MM 


WHEN THE RAZOR HAS A TEMPER— 


Coax it. Stropping and honing will not 
always work the spell. 


Coax your razor with effective lather 
lather that’s rich, creamy; lather that 
doesn’t quickly fade. 


In other words, the cure for “ Razor 
Temper” lies in the use of 


PRICES 
KEGINA 


SHAVING STICK 


(One Shilling.) 
REGINA HELPS THE RAZOR. 


Made by 
PRICE’S, BATTERSEA, S.W. 11. 
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The Treasury has been consulted under the notification of the 
18th January 1915 and raises no objection to the issue of the under- 
mentioned Debentures and Shares. Ii must be distinctly understood 
that in considering whether they have or have not any objections to 
the new issues the Treasury does not take any responsibility for the 
financial soundness of any schemes or for the correctness of any of 
the Statements made or opinions expressed in regard to them 


‘ 


This offer has been duly registered with the Registrar of Joint Stock Compantes 


TRAFFORD PARK ESTATES LIMITED offer for 
Sale Guaranteed Debentures and Ordinary Shares in 


TRAFFORD PARK COLD 
STORAGE LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts 1908 to 1917) 


‘ ry" j 
CAPITAL - - 
DIVIDED INTO 
50,000 Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each entitled to a 
fixed Cumulative Preferential Dividend at the rate of £6 per 
centum per annum (free of Income Tax to not exceeding 5/- 
in the £) and also preferential as to Capital : and 
50,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 





£100,000 


OFFER of 500 Five per cent. per annum (free of 
Income Tax to the extent of 5/- in the £) 
GUARANTEED DEBENTURES of £100 
kIRST MORTGAGE each at £994 per cent., 
and 50,000 ORDINARY SHARES of £1 each 
at par, 


Cold Storage with a capacity of approximately One Million cubic 
feet to store Ten Thousand Tons of Beef, Mutton, Bacon, Butter, 
Cheese, and other perishable foods requiring Cold and Cool Storage 
is being erected, insulated and equipped in Trafford Park in accor 
dance with an agreement made with the Ministry of Food. The 
Ministry of Food state in such agreement ‘‘ that the provision of 
**this Cold Storage enables the Port of Manchester to be used 
**to better advantage for the importation of frozen produce,” 
and that they ‘will so utilise it co the best advantage.” 

The Trafford Park Company’s Statutory Railway directly connect 
the premises with the Manchester Docks as well as with the railwa) 
System of the Country. 

fhe Buildings are nearing completion. The Machinery, Insulation 
and Equipment are contracted for under High Priority (P One) 
Certificates for delivery within three months, these stores being thé 
first upon the list authorised by the War Priorities Committee of 
the Cabinet. s ; 

is provided by the before-mentioned agreement that H.M 
Government will advance to Trafford Park Estates Limited (herein 
after referred to as ‘the Estates Company ’’) the cost of insulation 
and machinery and of any equipment neces y for utilising the 
premises as a Cold Store at six per cent. per annum. The amount 
so advanced is to be repaid to the Government by the Estates Com- 
pany within five years after declaration of Peace 

The buildings, insulation, machinery and plant, are estimated to 
cost approximately £110,000, to which must be added £10,649 for the 
land. The premises when completed and working as a going concern 


will be conveyed by the Estates Company to Trafford Park Cold 








Storage Limited (hereinafter referred to as “‘the Company’’) at the 
total amount when ascertained of buildings, machinery, and plant, 
and the value of the site, plus 10 per cent., such percentage to 
include the formation expenses of the Company and the expenses of 


and incidental to the issue of Debentures and also Interest during 
construction. 

The purchase price is to be satisfied by th sue 
Company or its nominees of Debentures and/or Preference and/or 
Ordinary Shares of the Company at the option of the Estates Com 
pany (the shares being credited as fully paid) to a nominal amount 
equal to such purchase price. 

It is not intended to issue any of the Preference Shares of the 
Company at present. 

The Trustees for the Dehenture Holders are Mr. J. H. BALFOUR 
BROWNE, K.C., and Mr. DAVID Q. HENRIQUES 

The Estates Company unconditionally guarantee the payment of the 
principal and interest, and also any bonus payable on redemption of the 
Debentures. 

The interest on the Debentures will be payable free of income 
tax (to the extent of 5s. in the £) half-vyearly as from the date of issue 

£10 per Debenture and 2s. per Share is payable to the Estate 
Company upon application The balance is not required until the 
premises have been conveyed to the Company as a going concern, 
but will be payable within one month from the date of such con 
veyance. The Estates Company will pay interest at the rate of 
five per cent. per annum free of income tax (to the extent of 5s. in 
the £) upon amounts paid in advance 


The Board of Referees under Section 42 of the Finance (No 2) Act, 
1915, have fixed the Statutory Percentage for Cold Storage Companies 
for the purposes of Excess Profits Duty at 74 per cent., which, with the 
additional percentage allowed by the Finance Act, 1917, makes 10) per 
cent. before Excess Profits Duty becomes payable. 

The Directors of the Company are Messrs 

MARSHALL STEVENS of Trafford Hall, Manchester, 
Chairman and Managing Director of the Estates Compat 
THOMAS GALLAND MELLORS, of 1 King John’s Chambe: 
Nottingham, 
Chartered Accountant, Director of the Estates Compat 
EDMUND NUTTALL, of Trafford Park Road, Trafford Park 
Contractor ; 
THOMAS LANGLEY MAYCOCK, of 108 Deansgate, Manchester 
Ship Broker; 
all of whom are Directors also of Port of Manchester Warehou 
Limited. 
The full Piospectus and Form: 
Ordinary Shares may be obtained from 
TRAFFORD PARK ESTATES LIMITED, 
TRAFFORD PARK, 
MANCHESTER 


to the Estates 
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ROUND ABOUT THE WAR. 


“Twenty-two Months Under Fire.” By Brigadier-General 
HENRY PAGE CrorT. (Murray. 5s. net.) 

“With the Italians and the Allies in the West.” By E. 
ALEXANDER POWELL. (Heinemann. 5s. net.) 

“With the French Flying Corps.” By CARROLL DANA 
WINSLOW. (Constable. 8s. 6d. net.) 


“Temporary Heroes.” By Ceci Somers. (Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 


WueEN the historian takes up his pen in years to come 
and attempts to give the world a true picture of the war 
he will find a well-stocked library of books to provide him 
with local color. It is true that one sort of book has yet to 
be written in our language, though the French have at least 
one example, and we can hardly imagine its quality from the 
English books which have so far appeared. Different eyes 
are held by different aspects of the war, and to comp lete our 
picture of it we must have all sorts. But it is well to 
remember that the Censorship passes across the Channel a 
realism in which no one may dais on the British side and 
we must allow for this factor in our war literature. 

Brigadier-General Page Croft’s book has the unique 
quality of dealing, apart from an wholly unnecessary intro- 
duction, with things which are completely in the author’s 
competence. He went out a company commander of Terri- 
torials and his first experience of fighting was the aftermath 
of Ypres. From that time onwird he took part in most of 
the fighting, including Neuve Chapelle, Festubert, and 
Loos, till the end of the Somme Battle. He describes with a 
sort of wearable humor and businesslike competence all his 
experiences, neither exaggerating nor concealing his fear or 
his objection to discomforts, and the reader can understand 
better at the end of his book how war still makes its appeal 
to certain types of men. There are thumbnail sketches of 
men like Northey, who later commanded on the West in 
German East Africa, and Munro, and there is an amusing 
account of how the author. conducted Sir Henry Wilson 
down a newly-made trench, A catholicity of interest gives 
the book a just proportion and it is one of the most valuable 
for local color that has yet appearedé > 

In “ With the Italans’’ Mr. Powell has provided some 
admirable descriptions of the atmosphere of the war in Italy 
in the Champagne, on the Russian part of the line, at Ver- 
dun, on the British and on the Belgian fronts. The Italian 
chapters, with their pictures of Venice sheathed with scaffold- 
ing and bereft of gondolas, of the most extracrdinary en- 
gineering feats in the Alps, of the transformed Turinese 
towns, and desolate Rome, are the best. The capture of 
Gorizia is briefly but ably described, and if the Censor had 
not left the marks of his heavy hand over the book it would 
have been as useful as it is‘interesting. 

Mr. Carroll Dana Winslow is one of the many Americans 
who joined the French Army, and he chose to belong to the 
Flying Corps. 


He describes with much detail his course of 
training and his experiences of actual war flying at Verdun. 
Some of the obvious implications of marking for guns are 
difficult to realize until we are assured of the observer’s dis- 
taste for lying so near the The speed with which 
observations are made is shown by instances quoted of photo 
graphs being handed to an officer within an hour and a-half 
of the order to get them 

‘Temporary Heroes” is a series of letters in which the 
amusing side of the war is seen, and presumably there must 
be some possibility of realizing the amusing aspect of things 
or the war could not continue. The letters cover the period 
between February, 1915, and July, 1916, when the author was 
wounded in the great push, and though they are obviously 


» trajectory. 


sincere, they were evidently written with an eye to publica- 
tion. They are full of vivid description and clever drawing 
of soldier types, and while they are all marked by unfailing 
humor they contrive to present something of 
and horror of war conditions 
the least notable of war books. 


the grimness 
The book is certainly not 





GLANCES BACK. 


“‘Glances Back.” By GzorGE R. Sims. 


THe ’seventies is a 
popularised. 


(Jarrold. 5s. net.) 


decade which has not been 
Unlike the ’sixties, mid-Victorian, crinolined, 


the ewsthetic ‘eighties and the decadent ’nineties, it seems a 
period of transition merely, 


lacking a definite character of 





itsown. Mr. George R. Sims, in his “ Glances Back ” at fifty 
years ago tells us, however, that the ’seventies were “ quite 
as interesting and even more. sensational’? than 
the age which preceded it. Midway between ancient 
and modern, it marks on the one hand the rise 
of rationalism and on the other the decline of 
the whisker. Whilst Dickens was still alive in 
1870, and Carlyle and Cremorne Gardens rivalling each 
other as the attractions of Chelsea, Hardy and Henry James 
were producing masterpieces, and Frederic Harrison, then as 
now, writing violently for the magazines. In the ’seventies, 
Mr. Sims tells us, drunkenness and disorder were so 
common in the streets that “a life-preserver was part of 
middle-aged man’s evening dress”; the Ratcliffe Highway 
was a dancing inferno, and London fiddled while Paris 
burned. Fashion kept much of its ancient quaintness. 
Although the crinoline was finally discarded, the “ Piccadilly 
weeper ” hung on a few more years, whilst men about town 
drove to the Derby with long green veils hanging to their 
white hats, blowing toy trumpets, and carrying pea-shooters, 
their heads adorned with little jointed wooden dolls. <A 
savage fantasy characterised the funeral cortege: 

‘*We wore silk scarves round our hats with a big bow 
at the back and long weepers hanging down below the 
waist, and we wore a black silk sash over our shoulders tied 
with a big bow at the side. The scarves and the hat-bands 
were the mourner’s perquisites, the scarves much valued 
by the ladies.”’ 

Many of the features of nineteenth-century London are still 
familiar—the hansom cab, the muffin bell, the Italian boy 
who sold images in the street; but Mr. Sims’s recollections 
go a good deal further back than these. He can recall the 
days of German popularity, when a German “character 
part’ would make a fortune for a comedian ; the days when 
we hated the Russians and loved the Turks. Whilst a large 
section of the British public and Press would welcome the 
return of the Tsar and are eager to deport the Russian Jew, 
Mr. Sims cannot forget having seen the narrow streets of 
the Ghetto “gorged with inflowing streams of Jewish 
refugees from the land of the Tsar.”” “Many of them had 
the wounds of a massacre barely healed on their bodies, the 
slash of the sabre still showed upon their faces.” . 
They would quake in terror before a London policeman, and 
seem astonished when he offered them neither insult nor 
blow. In a darkened London Mr. Sims looks back to a London 
darker still, a London “of flickering gas lamps, where in 
fashionable squares and residential streets, night after night, 
you might see men with lanterns waiting to guide the foot- 
steps of departing guests to the waiting vehicles.”” He 
glances back to a London, 


“<“ 


in which the electric light was exhibited as a curiosity 
at a scientific institute ; a London that looked upon the 
telephone as an amusing toy; a London that had so little 
faith in the possibilities of aerial navigation that when a 
‘flying man,’ who had fixed himself up with wings and 
attempted to descend from a balloon, was killed, the Press 
demanded that any further attempts at flying experiments 
should be dealt with under the Dangerous Performances 
Act. It was not so many years ago that one of our 
great authorities on the brain, giving instances of insane 
delusions, quoted the case of a man who believed it would 
be possible to sail the air and carry passengers from point 
to point. 


Mr. Sims’s personal recollections, although they include an 
anecdote of Swinburne’s high spirits in the ’sixties and a 
glimpse of the famous Chaplin (Viscount, not Charley) at the 
Derby, are almost entirely of the theatrical world. It is a 
world in which the fame, furious at the moment, 
Those were the days, says Mr. Sims, 

“of Vance, the Perfect Cure, and George Leybourne, 

and Arthur Lloyd, and the Dancing Quakers, Harry 

Rickards, Harry Randall and ‘Tom MacLagan, Louis Sher 


ringham, and the D’Aubans, and the Wardes, and Nellie 
Power.”’ 


early fades. 


We sigh to think this ringing list should fall so flatly on 
our ears. Henry Irving we knew, the Bancrofts, Ellen Terry, 
and Nellie Farren; but where now is “Wiry Sal,” who 
kicked so high that she lost the Alhambra its licence, where 
lovely Lulu, the female impersonator, where Selina Dolaro 
and Miss Jenny Louise Hengler, 
flocked to see? 

Though “dear old Joe Cave” is nothing but a name for 
us, the song for which he was famous will be known to lovers 


whom once all London 








of Cecil Sharp’s collection of folk song, and has long 
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HOME AND COLONIAL STORES LTD. 


tHe ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this company was held 
on the 14th inst., at 2 & 4 Paul Street, Finsbury, E.C., Sir 
Charles E. D. Philipps, Bart., Chairman of the company, 
presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report the Chairman said 
that taking into account the unprecedented conditions of the 


year under review, he was sure the 
trading was not unsatisfactory. 


that the result of the year’s 
Che profit for the year amounted to £226,155, making, with the 


shareholders would agree 


balance of £48,130 brought ferward from the previous year, a 
total of £274,296. After paying the usual dividends on the 
6 per cent. cumulative preference shares and on the 15 per cent. 


cumulative preference and cumulative ordinary shares, together 


amounting to £123,600, there remained a sum of £150,686. Of 
that they had placed £25,000 to reserve, Jeaving a balaice of 
£125,686 to be dealt with ihey proposed to appropriate this 
in the following way :—(1) To the payment of a dividend of 
6s. per share on the ‘‘A”’ ordinary shares, £50,000; (2) to 
the Company’s sick fund, £2,000; (5) to special bonus for 
branch staff, £50,000; (4) to provide for income-tax, £10,000; 


and (5) to carrying forward £53,686. By placing £25,000 to 
reserve they had brought their reserve funds up to £425,000, 
all of which was separately invested outside the business, 
including no less than £299,409 in the 5 per cent. War Loan. 


ihe branch staff bonus scheme was governed by the 


shares, and 


amount of 
in proposing to maintain 
had the added satisfaction 
tangible way the loyal and efficient 
manner in which their staff d their duties through 
out the year under the most trying and often difficult cireum 
stances. ‘The past year had been very strenuous and one of 
considerable anxiety, the conditions of their trading 
and distribution being fundamentally altered. Eefore the war 
world as their market, and their 
limit of their expenditure. Now 
the Food Controiler regulated the market and the amount of 
their also strictly limited The sales of the 
principal commodities, too, were absolutely under the surveil 
lance of the Food Conirol Committee, both as to the quantity 
to be allowed to any individual purchaser and the price to be 
paid by him. These regulations, ever varying, of necessity 
entailed incessant gilance on the part of the board, and 
especially of their resident directors, whcse care and attention 
were worthy of the highest praise. They had to a large extent 
had to carry on their business with a new statf, 2,460 of their 
men having joined the Colors. ‘Their places had, for the most 
part, been filled by women, and it spoke very highly, both for 
them and for inspectors, that the work had been carried 
on efficiently and with comparatively little friction. From the 
point of view of profit, the directors were a little disappointed, 


the dividend on the “‘A”’ 
this dividend at 6s. per share, they 
of so recognising in a 


had performs 


W hole 


their whole 


requirements were the only 


buyers had the 


purchass S Was 


their 


but not si upri ad, that the figure compared somewhat unfavor 
ably with that of the previous year. But these were times 
when other considerations had to be studied, and their one 


desire throughout the = had been, 


as hitherto, to uphold— 
and they believed they 


ad with success upheld—the traditions 
of the company for fair and reasonable dealing. With regard to 
the immediate outlook, it would be unwise to prophesy or 
even to hazard a forecast. The Food Controller controlled 
and regulated the buying, selling, and distribution of the 
prin ipal commodities with the view of ensuring, as far as 
equitable distribution among the publie of the 
diminis hed available. The scope for initiative and 


pe SS ible a 


supplic Ss 


enterprise was co juently curtailed, if not eliminated for the 
time being. They did not wish to eriticise. On the contrary, 
it remained their constant endeavor, as it had been ever since 


the war began, loyally to assist the Government and the various 


local authorities by every ans in their power in the difficult 
task of dealing with such a vital and complex problem as the 
food supply of th people 

Mr. G. G. Fisuer seconded the resolution, which was 


carricd unanimously 
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Pt MUTATOR EL 
Quality is the dominant feature of 
everything sold by Boots The Chemists, 
for they fully realise that only the 
BEST will ensure absolute satisfaction 





555 Branches throughout the Country 
BOOTS PURE DRUG CO. LTD. 
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PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 


Established for the sons of Members 
of the Society of Friends. 
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HRA FLU 


Other boys are very cordially welcomed. 


Ages 8 to 14. 
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‘oints of Interest are: 
1. Considerable 


Self - government by 


Tao re 


the boys. 

2. Natural History, and other leisure 
pursuits given ample time and 
attention. 








The best possible made of slow boys. 
4. Fine health record. 
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HERBERT Wm. JONES, M.A., 
G The Downs School, 
CoLWALL, nr. Malvern. 
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PINEHURST, CROWSOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
country School for Girls 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, 
feet above sea-level 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILp, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.). 
Prospectus on application. 





between 600 and 700 





CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near Sonth Croydon, 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habite 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN MARCH. 
Particulars from = Public School Year Book ”’ 





or the Bursar. 








A GREAT 
NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 over /9,700,000 
or over 431,000 for each Working Day 
for 


FURNITURE ccs, 


The best Stock of Furniture in London 
at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and Desigo 


Wm.SPRIGGS & Co:Ltd 238-241 Tottenham Court RdW 1 
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been familiar to schoolboys. It is the last sinister 
soliloquy of Jack Hall, chimney sweep, condemned to be 
hung next morning, where the tragic defiance of the tune 
and the monotonous lame trot of its accompaniment so 
dreadfully fit the words. The version given here differs 
a little from the Somersetshire song, but. it is not less effec- 
tive. Instead of 
And my neck shall pay for all when I die.” 


we have 


And now | pays for all: Damn your eyes!” 


and “ Sam Hall” instead of Jack. 

Photographs of the famous itight-rope walker, Blondin, 
in tights, moustaches, and little pointed beard, of Sir Beer- 
bohm Tree in his wistful and emaciated youth, of Palmer- 
ston in the clothing and attitude of the head gardener in 
home life, adorn a volume whose pleasant style 
should relax the brain of many a weary war-worker on 
a winter’s night. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘“Women in the Engineering Trades.”” By BARBARA DRAKE. 
(Fabian Research Department and Allen & Unwin. 2s. 6d.) 


Here are more munitions from the busy workshop of 
the Fabian Society. The entry of women into the engineer- 
ing trades is not a phenomenon of these days: simply, the 
war gave impetus to a of industrial evolution. 
Specialization was already replacing skilled labor by semi- 
skilled and unskilled ; and the war, which transformed the 
engineering industry for the complex requirements of the 
military machine, extended standardized “ repetition ” work, 
thus opening the trade to a flux of the untrained. Pledges 
have been given to the Trade Unions, but, although the 
mere hint of a repudiation of the National Debt makes the 
virtuous shudder, there is open talk everywhere of the impos- 
sibility of keeping those pledges. Certainly, there is a 
pretty tangle tv untie, for movements in industrial develop- 
ment are irrevocable. Female labor is an easier prey to the 
exploiter, whose tactical opportunity at the surrender of 
trade union rights has been expressed in the joyful words: 
“ The fact of the matter is really not that women are paid 
too little—or much too little—but that men are paid too much 
for work which can be done without previous training.”’ 
Knowledge is needed to face an involved and dangerous 
situation, and for this informative survey Mrs. Drake is 
to be thanked. Her report is the result of an inquiry by a 
joint committee of the Fabian Research Department and the 
Fabian Women’s Group 


process 


The Gicek in the City. 


TS 


AnorHier big banking fusion which will still further reduce 
banking facilities is the principal event of this week in 
the City. The remarkable feature of it is the extraordinary 
alvantage gained by the shareholders of the Londen Joint 
Stock Bank. 


ture show a further reduction in Treasury Bills, some of 


The returns of national income and expendi- 


which have been converted into National War Bonds. The 
heavy collection of income tax is of course helping the 
Exchequer. The Money Market has been quiet with day to 
(lay loans at about 3 ner cent. On Wednesday, discount 
rates were also easier at 3 9-16 per cent. for three months’ 
bills. 


A good deal of support has been given to tobaceo shares. 


The Stock Markets have shown no particular feature. 
Some insurance shares are suffering. On Wednesday after- 
noon Mr. Bonar Law stated that the average daily expendi- 


ture for the four weeks preceding February 16th was 





£6,384,000, but that this “low figure”? was due to special 
and temporary circumstances. Thursday's Bank Return” 
showed a reduction in the Reserve. 

-Mancuester Swipe Canat. 

Owing to restrictions on imports and exports the traffic 
passing through the Manchester Ship Canal was over 700,000 
tons less in 1917 than in the previous year. But as rates 
and charges were increased no less than three times during 
the year—in April, August, and December—to meet higher 
working costs, revenue from Ship Canal tolls, dues, &c., 
increased by £30,300. Receipts from the Bridgewater Canals 
were nearly £56,000 higher at £321,000, while the railways 
brought in £197,300, or over £20,000 more. Gross receipts 
rose by £108,800 to £1,405,100, while total net revenue was 
£26,400 higher at £555,600. The following table summarizes 
results since 1913: , 


Ship Canal 
Tolls, Dues, &¢ 
£ 


Total Gross Net 


Ordinary 
Receipts Revenue. 
£ £ 


Dividend. 
ay 
1,062,000 
1,034,500 


1,296,300 
1,405,100 5,6 14 


341,100 — 


War allowances to employees and increased cost of mate- 
rials, coal, and other stores, were responsible for a rise 
of £63,000 in expenditure. A sum of £20,000 is set aside as a 
reserve for contingencies and repairs, making a total reserve 
for this purpose of £50,000, none of which has yet been 
spent owing to the difficulty of obtaining sufficient .labor 
After adding £14,500 
brought in from the previous accounts and paying £351,600 
for fixed charges there is a balance of £198,500 available for 
distribution. The 34 per cent. dividend on the Corporation 
pre-preference stock requires £37,100. The 5 per cent. prefer- 
ence shares get 25 per cent. as against 2 per cent. a year ago, 
and 15 per cent. as against 1 per cent. is distributed on the 
ordinary shares. The first dividend on the ordinary shares 
was 3 per cent., paid for 1915, the preference shares also 
receiving their first distribution (14 per cent.) at the same 
time. The war has obviously brought some measure of 
prosperity to the company, but whether its receipts will be 
maintained at the present level after the war is uncertain, 
for much of its present earnings are derived from traflic 
which has been temporarily diverted from the East Coast. 


to execute the necessary repairs. 


ANOTHER BaNK AMALGAMATION 


It was announced on Tuesday that “in pursuance of 
negotiations which were proceeding before the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer announced his intention to appoint a Com- 
inittee to inquire into the question of bank amalgamations, 
an arrangement has been made for uniting the businesses of 
the London City and Midland Bank and the London Joint 
Stock Bank upon the terms that four shares of the London 
City and Midland are given in exchange for each share of 
the London Joint Stock Bank.” The market value of Joint 
Stock £100 shares (£15 paid) is £25, while four £12 shares 
(£2 10s. paid) of the City and Midland are worth £32. The 
operation will therefore be attractive to Joint Stock share 
holders who will also, on the basis of last year’s distribu- 
tion, receive about 6s. more in dividend. The paid-up capital 
of the new bank, to be known as the London Joint City and 
Midland Bank Ltd., will be over £7,000,000 and the reserve 
fund over £6,000,000. The City and Midland deposits were 
head of the list at December 31st last and the amalgamation 
will place it far ahead, the combined deposits being nearly 
£280 millions as against the £210 millions of the London 
County, Westminster and Parrs. Treasury sanction, it may 
be mentioned, has been given for the issue of new capital 
required for the amalgamation of the County and West- 
minster and Parrs. 
LUCELLUM. 











